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SOME COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
SEASON, 


REMEMBERING as I do, what good and wise 
and learned men have said and written of the 
strong connexion that exists between the 
human heart and the human stomach, may I 
(as a humble and commonplace man) broach 
the as humble and commonplace, and by no 
means novel theory, that there is likewise a 
strong connecting link between the season of 
Christmas and good eating and drinking. 

Two or three months before Christmas the 
public-house puts forth a notice that a few 
members are required to complete a Goose 
Club. A picture of a goose, painted in de- 
fiance of nature, with variegated feathers, 
and walking in a fair landscape, embellishes 
the announcement. The proprietor of the 
gin-shop at the corner of the street exhibits 
a bill which, disdaining to catch the eye with 
a mere picture, seeks rather to startle the 
beholder by the gigantic scale of the raffle, 
which is to take place there on Christmas 
Eve. For one shilling, a chance is to be had ; 
and the prizes are, three thousand five hun- 
dred geese, two thousand pieces of beef, fifteen 
hundred pair of fowls, and a total of bottles 
of rum, gin, and other liquors, which would 
appear fabulous if they were not stated, with 
an appearance of exactness, in long and 
odd rows of figures such as are used to distin- 
guish public conveyances and Bank of England 
notes. The prizes are to be drawn and distri- 
buted immediately, in the presence of the 
subscribers ; and a glass of any spirituous 
liquor is destined to console the unsuccessful 
speculator. “ Vivat Regina! !” with several 
notes of admiration, give a finish, and official 
character to the announcement. The grocer, 
also, gives notice of a raffle on Christmas Eve. 
He, too, gets up things on a large scale. 
Nothing will serve him, but four, nought, 
nought, nought parcels of currants; three, 
nought, six, five ditto of plums ; three, seven, 
five, four packets of candied peel ; and spices 
In proportion. He, too, has a balm for unfor- 
tunate subscribers—hot elder wine and cake 
being, in his opinion, the most powerful 
agents for that purpose. Another grocer, 
accommodating himself to the resources of 
the poor neighbourhood, announces some 
weeks before Christmas an intention of 
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opening a series of Pudding Clubs, by which 


the immense advantages of combination will 
result to the public. There is no risk with 
him. Threepence per week will be paid in 
advance, and the Christmas pudding will not 
be problematical. No glass of any spirituous 
liquor, no hot elder wine, no cake, will be 
required to soothe any disappointed customer. 
His dealings are straightforward ; as his ad- 
vertisement of “ Cat out of the bag! Turkey 
chicory at sixpence,” will corroborate. There- 
fore, if your subscriptions have been paid up, 
you will call on Christmas Eve, and take 
away your grocery. 

The Christmas preparations begin to 
thicken. The grocer becomes poetical about 
his tea; facetious as to his plums. The 
invigorating influence of tea, at this festive 
season of the year, is set forth in a poem, in 
which the first letters of each line, read down- 
wards, form the words “John Warmer and 
Company’s Tea Mart.” This invigorating 
influence is further insisted on, in a short 
history of the tea plant, accompanied by 
Lord Bacon’s opinion of the properties of 
coffee, printed on the paper which serves to 
wrap up those articles. The excellence of the 
fruits sold within, and the general whole- 
someness of Christmas pudding, are set forth 
in the conversation of a stout gentleman and 
his wife, to be found beneath their portraits 
in the window. This firmis the original 
vendor of “ Warmer’s celebrated Mixture ;” 
and is nervously anxious that Warmer’s ma 
not be connected, in any wandering mind, 
with any other house in London. The ready- 
made clothes shop, at the corner of the street, 
of which the gin-palace is at the other corner, 
though not venturing to imitate its neighbour 
with a leviathan clothes-lottery, avails itself 
of the season to present the public with a 
liberal supply of almanacs, containing two 
pages of a useful calendar, and twenty-four 
pages devoted to the praises of the Great 
Clothing Establishment. The baker makes a 
loaf, which no family, however large, could be 
expected to get through before it became 
mouldy, and exhibits it in his window, de- 
corated with blue ribbons. It has entered 
the cheesemonger’s head to give fantastic 
shapes to his butter, besides converting it into 
models of the Crystal Palace. Holly sprouts 
out of skins of lard, and sides of bacon, and 
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berries are sunk into the sides of cheeses, in 
devices and letters, wishing a merry Christmas 
to all purchasers. 

Christmas and good eating are joined 
together (indissolubly, save by Twelfth 
Day) in Leadenhall Market, where the 
bold-faced gas throws groves of ducks 
and geese and capons, into Rembrandt-like 
chiaro-scuro ; where it flares impudently upon 
corpulent turkeys which have been sent to all 
sorts of Coventries in the ribbon line, but 
which seem not the least abashed, but, rather, a 
trifle the bolder, for the parti-coloured humilia- 
tion. 
and bargain-making housewives swell achorus, 
of which I cannot exactly catch the words, 
but which signifies, Iam sure, that Christmas 
and good cheer are conjoined. The very lop- 
eared rabbits anatomising cabbage-leaves in 
their little dens, twinkle their bead-like eyes 
in a merry manner, as though they would say 
that, in consideration of the season, they would 
not object to be smothered in onions at a 
moment’s notice. As to the sucking-pigs 
lying innocently dead in snowy cerements 
with their rosy little trotters turned up, 
they smile as only sucking-pigs can smile. 


“Bless you all,” they seem to say; “this is| 
If you prefer pig to beef or| 
Put lemons in| 


Christmas. 
turkey, eat us by all means. 


our mouths, and scorch our innocuous cuticle | 
into crackling. 


Beat up those guileless 
brains of ours into sauce ; scrunch our bones ; 
simper over our delicate layers of fat ; only 
be thankful when you have eaten us, for this 
is Christmas.” 

Christmas and good cheer have cemented 
an union, (never to be repeated, save in the 
Opera season, when the 
half-a-crown Camellia Japonicas oust the 
fruit from their stalls,) in the central avenue 
of Covent Garden Market. Ruddy oranges 
that have sunned themselves, I warrant, in 
their time in Spanish maidens’ eyes in sultry 
southern islands, and in those hot landscapes 
of Spain, where you can see nought for miles 
but hot blue sky and hot red earth, and hot 
white houses, and hot dusky mountain sierras 
in the distance ; sly smooth-faced Barcelona 
nuts, which seem by their looks not worth a 
farthing the gross, but which are, notwith- 
standing, marvellous good ~eating—like rich 
men who wear ragged coats ; luscious black 
grapes; fat fellows of chestnuts, troubling 


themselves very little at the thought of 


going to torment im a fire-shovel ; sulky, 
reserved, Brazil nuts, who won’t come out of 
their corrugated shells for all the parlour- 
doors you may scrunch them in, or all the 
case-knives you may hack them with ;—all 
these, with the juicy Marie Louise and mowzile- 
bouche pears, the blushing apples of Kent, and 
more hardened, impudent, dusky Ribstone 
pippins, seem to my mind to cry out with rich 
fruity voices, that Christmas is come, that 
they are anxious to meet with their deserts. 
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butter-firkins, and hams; while its scarlet | Oranges long for the parlour magician, who 


jis to turn them into sucking-pigs, and cups, 


and false sets of teeth ; cobs, Barcelonas, and 
filberts, sigh for the nutcrackers; even the 
surly Brazil nuts growl forth (to my ear), 
“Crack us and eat us if you like (or can) ; if 
not, be jovial,:and burn the oil out of us in 
the flame of the candle.” As to the apples— 
they are pining for the knife that is to peel 
them. Happy apples! for their peel (entire 
and cut without fracture or abrasion), cast 
over a lady’s shoulder will twine and twine 
till it forms the initials of that lady’s sweet- 


heart. 
Cochin China fowls with shrill voices, | 


Streets and squares, markets and hucksters’ 
stalls, market baskets, costermongers’ carts, 
pastrycooks’ boxes; the grocer’s window 
running over with pudding gear, almonds and 
raisins, and candied eitron; the butcher’s 
shop, where the ruddy man in blue seems to 
have slaughtered mammoths and mastodons 
this Christmas instead of ordinary beef and 
mutton, and sits smiling on his block, eyeing 
triumphautly a megatherium of an ox he has 
hung up outside—a bovine Daniel Lambert, 
with yellow fat on him like the layer of 
clarified butter in a pot of anchovy paste—an 
alderman ox with ribbons in his ribs, anda 
nosegay stuck*on his huge brisket, giving 
occasionally (the butcher, not the ox) asly 
Christmas wink to his pretty wife, who sits 
smiling over her cash-book at the other end 


|of the shop in a gas-lit bower of beef; not 


in only these shops, but in out-of-the-way little 
sweetstuff warehouses, where a double stock 
of alecampane and “ Bonaparte’s ribs” is 
fighting for the shop-board with small, weazen 
sticks of parti-coloured tallow, popularly 
believed to be capable of burning in toy tin 
sconces of rude design, and known as Christ- 
mas candles ; in slap-bang shops of an inferior 
kind—a very inferior kind—where the pro- 
prietor has been cutting roast beef since early 


| dawn,and the saa ro wife has been slicing 


up formidable looking rolls and globes of large 
plum puddings, whose number is uncount- 
able, whose perfume riding on the gale asin 
Araby the blest, is positively maddening 
to the three barefooted boys who have been 
consuming a Barmecide feast of roast and 
boiled meats through the windows for hours ; 
in almost every dwelling in every street, in 
every quarter of this gigantic city, Christ- 
mas is heralded in with a clatter of knives 
and forks, a flourishing of spoons, and a 
jingling of glasses. In courtly chapels Royal, 
where doles of bread are given to the poor; 
in miserable garrets, where the addition 
of another red herring is made to the always 
seanty meal, on the ground that it is Christ- 
mas there, low down, as well as elsewhere, 
higher up ; Christmas is brought in with a ~ 
jovial, genial sort of—let us not call it bya 
harsh name—gormandising. 

As we trudge through the streets every- 
body seems to be eating and drinking, 
or preparing to eat and drink. The crossing 
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sweeper munches a huge paralellopipedon | inhabited by some twenty poor families, and 
of bread and treacle, bestowed on him, no|has strangely fallen from its old gentility 








doubt, by some kindly spinster in the neigh- 
‘-bourhood ; the policeman leans somewhat 
lazily against a railing, notwithstanding the 
cold. He looks plethoric, dyspeptic. Good- 
ness ! what.number of supports has that mu- 
nicipal officer consumed with what number 
of cooks ? 
raw state, has he tasted? How many sly 
little nuggets off noble joints have been broiled 
for him ? How many sausages—links in that 
ehain which binds the turkey to our heart— 
will be missing to-morrow, owing to his Christ- 
mas Eve rapacity. Will X 99 dine? Of 
course he will; and Mrs. Policeman X 99 is 
at this moment concluding the purchase of 
a mighty piece of pork and a colossal 
amalgamation of cabbages, known in the 
precincts of the Brill, Somers Town, where 
the transaction takes place, as a “green :” 
which pork and green will cheer the heart of 
hgnest X 99 when he comes off duty. 

As it grows later on Christmas Eve, hot 
elder wine comes out at corners of streets. 
A polished, brazen urn sends up a fragrant 
steam in the midst of lamps, and glasses, 
and heaps of rusks; while its proprietor, 
boasting of its power to make the coldest 
individual as warm as a toast in one moment, 
swings his arms across his chest, and runs 
to and fro, in front of his establishment, 
with a blueness of nose that rather exposes 
the weakness of ‘his case to thoughtful 
minds. I have time to turn down one of the 
alleys in this neighbourhood. I have known 
this part from childhood. It is not much 
changed since I thought it a lawless place, 
inhabited chiefly by ‘boys with whom my 
white collar and general cleanliness were 
the unfortunate causes of much irritation. 
Some weavers live in it; as frequent announce- 
ments of “Rooms to let, with standing for 
loom and quilling, at three shillings per week,” 
will confirm. But the majority are cabinet- 
makers—sallow men, whose hair and clothes 
‘are full of mahogany dust. Some of them 
buy bits of wood cheap, and make up com- 
plete articles to be sold as soon as made, for 
anything they will feteh. Others make only 
some portion of an article, of which they 
scarcely know the use, and by long habit grow 
‘Swift-fingered, to keep up with falling prices. 
Out of their branch of labour, they are for 
the most part stupid. Mangling seems to be 
done everywhere. Children are taken in to 
mind at twopence per day. There is a court, 
with the announcement, “ Small houses to let 
up this passage, at three shillings and sixpence 

r week.” But the houses in this poor neigh- 

urhood are mostly high. Some have once 
been a kind of mansion, when perhsps there 
‘were few houses near. They stood at that 
time, very likely, in gardens, and in the 
midst of fields ; for of the once rural character 
of the neighbourhood the .names of streets 
and places still tell. One of these is now 


See 


| for some years past. 
“ ~ rene | love of animals in these parts. 
ow many puddings, in their 





Another is shut’ up; perhaps too ruinous for 
habitation. Every window in the front is 
broken, in consequenee of a ghost which has 
been seen there at various times—off and on— 
There seems a general 
Dog-fanciers 
are in every street, and stuffers of birds, 
beasts, and fishes. One of them exhibits a 
cat with two heads in a glass-case, as well as 
a canine coincidence with the Siamese twins. 
The eanine twins I suspect to have been 
strangers to each other previously to their 
decease. 

Next to the chandlers’ shops, the rag-shops 
are the most numerous in the poor neigh- 
bourhood. The rag-shop keeper has been 
betrayed into poetry by the advent of Christ- 
mas. He gives the highest price for any- 
thing, from kitchen stuff to a highly-coloured 
and tinselled portrait of Kean as Richard the 
Third. His shop is covered with bills, — 
pictures of the once popular Jim Crow an 
his wife, aud profane portraits of the Parish 
Beadle, and an enormous representation of a 
Christmas pudding. The shaving shops are 
also numerous. One Trinnick, Easy Shaver, 
long established in this part, with a fine head 
of hair, takes the opportunity of the season 
positively and with pleasure to assert, that 
having given the whole of his time, up to the 
present period of his life (age not stated ; 
though he appears to the writer, allowing for 
the effects of art, to be about forty) to the 
study of the human frame, ‘he is capable 
of making an improvement that will astonish 
every person giving him a trial. Jireh 
Meeting proposes to improve Christmas Day 
with Discourses upon Death and Flames. Its 
appeals to the profane are disguised under 
such titles as “ The Christmas Fire,” and 
“ Emigration ;” the former, terminating in a 
graceful allusion to the general conflagration 
of the world, and the latter referring to a 
land of promise, the precise locality whereof, 
as well as the only direct road to which, will 
be communicated to any sinner who will enter 
by the little back door of Jireh Meeting, and 
consult an oracle certainly not inspired with 
grammar. The Ragged School is not wanting 
in the poor neighbourhood. There, too, there 
is to be a feast to-morrow. 

‘Dusk puts an end to these observations. 
I can tell the direction of the busy street by 
a long red flare in the sky, as if there were a 
great fire that way. A full stop, and a new 
paragraph will take us back there again. 

The street, from end to end, is in a blaze of 
gas. Pavement and roadway are filled with 
people, so that I can hardly get along. No . 
cab or coach that values time would think 
of driving down this way to-night. The 
street has!become one great fair, with such a 
hubbub of cries, that I am stunned. The 

reengrocer’s house is covered with vegetables 
rom basement to pavement, and looks like an 
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enormous Jack in the Green. Legs of mutton 
and ribs of beef have run up the butcher's | 
house to the third floor window. The 
poulterer’s abode has put on a warm fur) 
garment. The grocer’s is besieged. The six 
supernumerary young men, behind his coun- 
ter (in spite of all their dexterity in making 
up a packet, and snapping the twine with a 
jerk of their finger) cannot serve fast enough. 

The busy street is at its busiest. The row | 
of hucksters along the pavement, who sell | 
onions and cabbage-nets, penny meat-jacks, | 
carpet-stools, and toasting-forks, and all kinds | 
of tin-ware, shout loudly against each other. 

At last, the busy stream of purchasers and 
gazers, chafing against sellers of all kinds, 
begins to slacken, slackens more and more, | 
and gradually leaves its channel almost dry. 
Midnight, and the bakers’ shelves are empty ; 
nothing remaining but the great loaf, which 
must be getting rather stale bythis time. Most 
of the other shops are bare, as to the exterior, 
at least. Only the cheesemonger’s streams of | 
gas continue to smoke pieces of bacon, and | 
to turn the edge of half a double Gloucester | 
(I don’t mean a single Gloucester) into Welsh | 
rabbit. All the tumult is hushed, and so we | 
come into Christmas Day. 

It is good to take a walk almost anywhere, | 
after church on Christmas Day ; for it shall | 
go hard but some wholesome thoughts are to 
be got from it. There are worse places to 


walk in hopefully (among others) than ceme-| 


teries, on Christmas morning; for it is the 
happiest morning in the year on which 
to remember those whom we have. laid 
there. Then, in the streets of towns, the| 
humbler people going out, and the dinners | 
coming home from the bakers’ shops, and the 
children, and the old people, and the uni- 
versal recognition of one great holiday, are all | 
delightful to consider—none the less so, for 
being all steeped in a prevailing fragrance of 
pudding! So, in up and down-hill little 
villages, and on bleak bare highway roads 
where there are solitary wayside houses, you | 
shall still find expressive signs of Christmas 
Day; and even at the lonely turnpike you 
shall see the Christmas fire gleam bright and 
cheerful, and find the very tollman sticking 
up, in unusual acknowledgment of his kindred 
with humanity, a red little sprig of holly, in 
the little window from which he looks athwart 
the looming flat of mud and mire, prepared 
to pounce out on the mounted traveller like a 
spider on a fly. 

Still trudging on, it gets later ; and, as we 
peep down the areas into the kitchens, people 
begin to pass us, all with Christmas and dinner 
written in their faces as legibly as may be. 
There are smooth smug gentlemen, with 
new-mown chins, unwrinkled neckcloths, and 
polished boots, who walk with a confident 
strut and a satisfied smirk, and who twirl 
their canes or pull on their gloves. These 
men are invited out to dinner. They are 
happy bachelors, contented widowers, ‘Their 
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hats are on—their houses are covered, They 
are sure of a skinful of the best. They 
have their latch-keys in their pockets, and 
sufficient loose silver to pay a home-re 
turning cab, should Bacchus wrestle with 
them somewhat too roughly this Christmag 
night, and essay to trip them up. Bless the 
men! how they smile and giggle, and act little 
offhand bits of wriggling pantomime to them- 
selves, They are conning, no doubt, the smart 
things they will say about the weather, 
looking up their most dine-out-able old jokes, 
rehearsing soft nothings for the young ladies, 
politic feelers for papas, mollifying and sooth- 
ing anecdotes for testy grandmammas who 
have a balance at the banker’s, Other men 
pass—worthies of portly mien and jovial pre« 
sence, who rattle seals and loose coins in 
their pockets, sway their heads with a humo- 
rous gravity, and ever and anon execute a 
quiet pirouette on their boot-heels. These 
are fathers of families who are going to give 
dinners. They are happy but thoughtful; 
happy—for there is as great, if not greater 
pleasure, in giving as in receiving ; thought- 
ful—for a dinner on Christmas Day is nota 
thing to be trifled with; and should the 
yellow seal not come up to the mark, should 
the turbot fail, the pudding crumble—horri- 
fying thought! Forbid it, Yule ; for Thomas 
Thompson of Barge Yard, Bucklersbury, is 
bidden to the feast, and Thomas is a hundred 
thousand pound man, and hath looked lately 
with no eyes of disfavour on that fair-haired 
daughter of ours, who will wear the black 
velvet collar round her neck, like the dame 
au collier de velours in Hoffman’s horrible 
story. 

I look down into all the kitchens 1 pass to- 
day with insatiable curiosity, and am dread- 
fully disappointed when I see a kitchen with 
a little black fire in it, until I console myself 
with the reflection that the people of that 
house have all gone out to some other house, 
where the kitchen fire is bright and ne 
I have seen the kitchen fire of Royalty 
at Christmas time. My recollection of it 
is very dim, and is in some manner con- 
nected with an organ, a large chandelier, 
and a Lancer in full uniform ; but I am certain 
that once, as a very small child, I did pass 
through the kitchen of the Pavilion at 
Brighton, towards the end of December, 
I believe, being a wall-eyed boy, I had been 
to see the King’s oculist, who dwelt in a 
little turret like a pencil-case; and that, 
coming down, I was shown as a great sight 
and wonder, the royal kitchen. There werea 
great many cooks all of a row, in white jackets 
and aprons,and there were a great many joimts 
roasting at once. The tables, too, were very 
white, and the saucepans and stewpans very 
numerous ; but I was not struck with awe or 
astonishment or delight. I think I was dis 
appointed ; I had expected that a Kings 
kitchen would be like the one in Peau dA 
into which the King himself was not asham 
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to enter, to demand who had put the golden 
ring into his soup. I had imagined a cuisine 
similar to that in which the Queen sat eating 
bread and honey, while her royal spouse was 
in the parlour making out his accounts. A 
Royal Kitchen, to my mind, should have been 
like that dear, and famous, and ever-memo- 
rable kitchen in Riquet with the Tuft—the 
kitchen in the bowels of the earth, with the 
elfin cooks in white, hurry-skurrying about 
like ants, 

They have changed the venue of the royal 
kitchen, now, to Windsor, where barons of 
beef are cut up in great style (I am told) by 
yeomen carvers. The last time I saw the 
kitchen at the Pavilion they were hesitating 
as to what use they should turn it—whether 
to make it a lumber-room for old concert- 
boards and rout seats, or a show-room for 
the Brighton artists to exhibit their paintings 
in. But I have no more leisure for kitchen 
thought; my hour of kitchen-action has 
arrived, and I am ready! 


WHEN THE MILL GOES— 


I HAPPENED, many years ago, to be making 
an ornithological trip in East-Anglia. I was 
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| 


anxious to complete a set of papers on the birds | 


of the English coast and marshes, and was 
succeeding beyond a in getting the 
information 1 wanted ;—though I found it 
unsaleable afterwards. Once or twice, I 
unexpectedly stumbled upon localities that 
were rich in materials beyond anything that 
this generation knows of, at least at home. 
Thus, on one occasion, [ remember tracking 
the road along the line of coast on a bright 
June morning ; on turning a corner in the 
parish of Salney, there lay spread before me 
an expanse of water of many hundred acres, 
smooth as a mirror, blue as the sky itself, 
and covered with hundreds and thousands, 
and, probably, tens of thousands of birds, all 
sporting and enjoying themselves, as if there 
were no such things as guns, no such beings 
as men, on the face of the earth. The dove- 
like gulls were lightly floating on the water ; 
little troops of shore-larks wheeled to and 
fro, in utter restlessness ; the curlew and the 
peewit each uttered their own peculiar and 
plaintive cry; and the only thing to call 
human society to mind, was the intrusion of 
a few half-tame ducks, and their broods, 
belonging to the villagers, by whom they had 
been turned off to shift for themselves during 
the summer, and to contract a pert sort of 
bowing acquaintance with the really strange 
visitors of that out-of-the-way watering place. 
A narrow strip, partly of velvet turf, partly 
of coarse pebbly shingle, barely divided this 
swarming lagoon from the tumbling waves 
of the German Ocean ; and on this isthmus, 
sheldrakes, ruffs, and reeves, and a longer 
list than you care to hear specified, were to 
be met with on careful and timely search. 
Fancy my delight! Bruce, arrived at the 
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sources of the Nile, was not more ready to 
jump for joy, than I was then. 

But it is all done for now. The squires 
and the squirelings found the Salney marsh- 
men and eel-catchers too independent to 
their liking, so they determined to drain this 
rendezvous for wild fowl, though they knew 
it would cost them almost as much as the 
fee-simple of the land. And the task is 
finished. The muscular powers of some 
hundred navvies have converted that shining 
sheet of water into a dingy, desert swamp of 
mud, By-and-bye, I grant, it will be a verdant 
meadow, fattening bullocks and sheep instead 
of widgeon and teal; but, when the birds 
come to pay us their Christmas visit, they 
will find clay-treading and brick-burning 
going on, upon the very spot over which they 
used to float in the enjoyment of a hospitable 
and secure retreat, 

Well; although this is not my story, it 
leads to it. The discovery of one paradise of 
marsh-birds made me long to find another, 
I had heard of Shroudham “broad” as a 
remarkable piece of water in a little-known 
district, and to Shroudham I went. If 
neither that nor Salney are in your map, you 
must search out the localities for yourselves, 
as I did. 

At Shroudham, my first business was to fix 
myself in a temporary home, as a centre of 
operations, which I found at the sign of the 
Blue Boar, kept by a respectable young man 
named Robert Rudd, of about thirty years of 
age. He evidently was looked up to by his 
neighbours, and knew everybody within a 
circle of considerable diameter ; and though 
his young wife had a nice little girl of two 
years old upon her hands, and shortly pro- 
mised to present her husband with another 
olive-branch, the cooking, which she did her- 
self, was excellent in its own provincial style ; 
and my humble quarters were as neat and 
comfortable as it was possible for daily tidi- 
ness, with the occasional help of old Nurse 
Andrews, to make of such an odd-looking 
couple of rooms. : 

The next important step was to find up an 
aid-de-camp with proper qualifications. I 
well knew, that without either a guide, or the 
power of obtaining a bird’s-eye view of the 
country every hundred yards of my way, I 
should soon get mazed in a labyrinth of cuts 
and creeks, and “deeks,” and rivers; and 
pats without a boat, I should often be unable 

pass over places which an unthinking 
Visitor might take to be dry land. 

Rudd helped me overt that difficulty too. 
He was then going to the other end of the 
broad, in his own flat-bottomed little craft, to 
speak to the steadiest and “cleverest ” marsh- 
man for miles round, who was cousin to the 
man that had hired the “’coy ;” and Ishould 
be favoured with an introduction. The boat 
would be left at the marshman’s staith, to 
bring back a load of sedge for litter next day, 
and we could walk home by the marsh-wall 
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—the dyke raised to prevent the waters of 
the broad from inundating the neighbouring 
lands, many of -which are beneath the level 
of its surface, and even of its bed. 

Preliminaries were soon arranged to our 
entire mutual satisfaction. While returning 
by the path running along the top of this 
artificial mound, which was based with large 
rough flints against which the wavelets from 
the vast sheet of water were breaking with 
a sort of affectation of playing the part. of 
real waves of the sea, 1 had an admirable 
view of the country, and a capital opportunity 
of getting acquainted with its physical 
geography. Reed-beds, marshes— covered 
some with rank coarse vegetation, some with 
fine rich pasture—and the interminable 
expanse of the broad, stretched away for 
miles and miles. At one part of the pano- 
ramic circle were uplands, with the village, 
the scattered houses, the occasional larger | 
mansions grey with age; and at one extremity | 
the church, as if it were running away from 
its congregation, at the other a windmill of | 
unusual altitude. | 

“ That’s a fine mill,” said I to my conductor 
Rudd; “we don’t see many so lofty as 
that.” 

“Tt is a good height, sir,” he replied, drily ; 
— especially when you’re on the top of one | 
of the sails. But what would be a greater 
novelty to you are the little low marsh-mills, | 
like that we are now coming to, which drain | 





the country, by pumping up the water out of 
the ditches into the broad.” 


. . | 
It was blowing a fresh breeze, and the 


marsh-mills were whirling their sails round, | 
as if trying which could spin the quickest. 
Before we reached the one indicated, a squall 
came on with a heavy shower. We ap-| 
proached the mill, and it certainly was 
“ delivering ” the drainage-waters at a most | 
efficient rate. The sails were revolving with | 
a rapidity which affected the eye in the same | 
way us carriage-wheels going at full speed ; | 
and they were so low, they worked so near | 


| to the inside of the mill. 
saw of him, or heard of his voice ; but the 
leffect was most unprepossessing. 


(Condueted by 

Of course I acquiesced, as he spoke so 
decidedly ; he knew the neighbourhood better 
than I did. Just as we were proceeding on our 
walk, a pretty little girl, six or seven years 
old, well cloaked and bonnetted, stepped out of 
the mill, tripped fearlessly behind the rushing 
mill-sails, and was making for our path on 
the bank, when a man looked out from the 
mill-door, and shouted to her not to stop at 
the village, but to get back again. without 
losing a minute. He perceived us; a black 


| look came over his face at the sight of Rudd, 


and I thought that he had to try hard before 


| he could fix a steady stare upon us. He sue- 


ceeded for a few moments, and then withdrew 
That was all Lever 


You do 
sometimes take an instantaneous dislike to 
people whom you meet; and you are often 
right in doing so. There certainly exists .a 
sort of mesmeric repulsion, as well as an 
attraction, between individuals. This man’s 
countenance, not naturally bad-looking, ex- 
hibited that peculiar blasted and lightning- 
struck expression, that. we should imagine 
belonged to fiends, who have known good 


jand rejevted it, who have preferred evil and: 


gloated in it. 

The little girl ram on before us, to do her 
errand in the village; that was the last I 
ever saw of her, but I well remember her 
bright blue eyes, and her rosy cheeks, and a: 
thoughtful, puzzled look that overshadowed 
her face. We soon reached the Blue Boar, 
and in a few minutes a good fire, and a 
hearty meal of fish, wild-fowl; bacon and 
eggs, put all other earthly considerations to 
flight. 

Rudd’s house was built on the simplest of 
architectural plans, numerous examples of 
which are still to be found in the district. It 
was merely a parallelogram two stories high, 
divided into a series of rooms by partition- 
walls running across it. There was not a 
passage in the whole building. The apart- 














to the ground, that any animal, a donkey or | ments communicated: by doors leading from 
a pig, straying within their reach, would have | one to another, which could be hooked and 
been dashed in pieces, or whirled up into the | bolted on either side. Almost every room on 
air by their force. Still there was plenty of |the ground floor had a door leading into the 
room, between the plane of their motion and | open air, and a staircase up to the room above 
the mill itself, to enter it with perfect safety, |it ; so that it was easy to divide the house 
due caution being exercised; and as the | into several distinct and separate habitations, 
door stood invitingly open, I was about to/all under one roof, but having exactly as 





take shelter there till the squall was over, 
and have a gossip with the water-grinde 
within. 

Rudi perceived my intention, and arrested 
me bythe arm. “ Not there, sir, if you please,” 
said he. 

“T shall take good care to avoid the sails, ” 
I replied. “We may as well avoid this 
shower ; it will be over in three minutes.” 

“ Not there, sir, if you please,” he persisted. 
“17 be ve my reasons, You had better get wet 
through and through, than make any ac- 
quaintance with the Bammants.” 


much or as little connection with each other, as 
the respective inhabitants of the compartments 
chose to maintain. 

One end contained the parlour and the best 
bed-room ; at the other extremity were the 
dairy, scullery, and “ bae’us,” which etymolo- 
gists are yet undetermined whether to inter 
pret “bake-house,” or “ back-house.” In the 
middle was the room which served as kitchen, 
bar, club-room, and living-room for the 
faniily. 

Of course I was installed in the parlour 
end—a room below and a room above, The 
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people of Shroudham could no more coneeive 
why any guest, however great, could require 
more than one day-room, than most French- 
men can understand what a single man can 
want with more than one room at all. A 
staircase at one corner led up to my dormi- 
tory. It had a neat little table, four elm 
chairs, and two arm ditto, all shining from 
the effects of what is there called elbow- 
grease; and, by way of company, a tall, 
round-faced, eight-day clock, stood up in the 


corner opposite to the stair-case,and evidenced | 


the principle of life within it, by uttering its 
monotonous unceasing tick. The remarkable 
feature of this clock, however, was its being 
six inches too tall for the room it stood in— 
a difficulty which, though puzzling, had still 
been overcome. The Patagonian clock re- 
mained untouched, neither spoiled of its 
crown of carving and gilding, nor dismounted 
from its broad and solid pedestal; but a 
square hole had been dug in the floor, paved 
with bricks and lined with a skirting board, 
and into that convenient hollow the too tall 
clock had modestly stepped. Opposite to the 
clock was the door into the front yard ; in the 
other wall forming the angle was the door 
into the central kitchen. 

My supper, or, as we should now say, ny 
dinner, was over. I stirred my fire, sipped 
my glass of grog, and took out the county 
map to make sure of the ground of to- 
morrow’s campaign, when the “customers” 
began to assemble in the next room. At 
first there were only a small farmer or two, a 
marshman or two, and a travelling draper, 
who periodically supplied Shroudham and 
other neighbouring “towns.” Others arrived 
afterwards. To enliven the party, Joe the 
ostler was invited in, not in his professional 
character of ostler, but to make his celebrated 
display of ventriloquism, for which he was 
usually rewarded by draughts of beer and 
sips of brandy and water; and, at rare and 
blessed intervals, by a sixpence or two. So 
we had conversations with the boy up the 
chimney, and the man going down the lane, 
witty enough, as they gave entire satisfaction 
to the publie of Shroudham. All this I could 
hear, without playing the eaves-dropper. 
Presently, Joe approached my parlour door, 
and in a delicate way improvised an imaginary 
dialogue with some one on my side of it, by 
which I was given to understand, that it 
would not be taken amiss if I joined the 
select circle on theirs, for half-an-hour. On 
this hint I rose, opened the unsocial barrier, 
and entered the assembly, where I was 
ushered to the seat of comfort, and therefore, 
in village inns, of honour. Mrs. Rudd and 
Nurse Andrews were also in the room giving 
the baby a final dandle, and haranguing her 
a nonsense, before putting her to 

ed. 

_ The party had scarcely had time to settle 
in their own minds what sort of a looking 
fellow, I, the stranger, was—and I, the gentle- 


Se 
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‘man with the wonderful “fancy” for birds, 
| had not yet decided which of the marshmen 





I should make friends with and give a glass 
of grog to, in the hope of gleaning a little 
lore in return—when the outer door of the 
apartment opened, and a tall, strong-built 
man entered, with the air of feeling himself 
quite at home. His dress at once announced 
that he was a miller by trade. He might 
be fifty years. of age, but his countenance 
still retained a hale and ruddy complexion, 
and was of that open and frank-looking 


|character, that you would at once say to 


yourself, “this man, at least, must be 
honest.” The whole expression of his face 
was that of habitual cheerfulness, though 
just at the present moment his mind seemed 
to be oceupied by some unusual cause of 
thoughtfulness. 

The new-comer nodded familiarly to the 
customers, one by one, in a friendly way, but 
without a smile—a gravity of salutation 
which seemed to astonish them greatly. 

“ Raven is' very solid to-night,” said my 
intended confidant to his neighbouring smoker, 
“T wonder what can be the matter. That’s 
John Raven, Rudd’s father-in-law,” he added 
tome. “ We never have such pleasant eve- 
nings as when he is here.” 

Raven stepped, with a peculiar gait, across 
the room to the spot where I was one by: 
the side of our host. He drew a chair behind 
us, gave me a sort of half-bow, half-nod, and 
sat down. I then perceived the cause of his 
halting motion. He had lost a leg, which 
was replaced by a wooden one ; and since the 
accident he had evidently grown heavier and 
stouter, without losing his activity. 

Rudd looked at him, as if to ask the cause 
of his seriousness. He leaned forward, and 
said in a low voice—not as if he were uttering 
any secret, but rather to prevent his words 
from being heard in the further part of the 
room where the women were—“ There’s some- 
thing happened at Bammant’s marsh-mill 
late this afternoon, Has Jane heard of it 

et?” 
a No, nor I either, nor I think has any 
one else. We hear the news here, you 
know, as soon as anywhere. What can have 
happened at Bammant’s mill?” asked Rudd 
anxiously, and looking exceedingly thoughtful 
in turn. 

“ A very shocking accident. It seems as if 
ill luck and mills were to go together, as far 
as that rascal is concerned.” 

“Good God!” said Rudd, still more ex- 
cited. “He has not been playing his old 
tricks again? He hasn’t been driven to 
murder ?” 

“ No, no, not this time,” said Raven. “ It 
is an accident, and nothing worse, though 
that ’s bad enough. He doesn’t know of it 
yet himself; I met him going out of the 
town, as I was coming up from the mill, 
where I heard of it. When he caught sight 
of me, he began whistling, by way of bravado ; 
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but he little guesses what they'll have to 
show him, as soon as he enters his own door 
again.” 

Rudd listened with painful curiosity : his 
father-in-law proceeded : 

“You know Bammant’s girl Mary. Well, 
poor thing, she’s killed ; killed by the mill- 
sail, She was in too much of a hurry to 
pass, and it dashed her brains out.” 

I was then too young to have had much to 
grieve or shock me,—and I was oppressively 
grieved and shocked at hearing this dreadful 
piece of news. 

“What!” said I, “that pretty little child 
‘we saw this very afternoon, coming out of the 
marsh-mill where you would not let me take 
shelter ?” 

My host slowly nodded his head in the 
affirmative. I felt the room spin round ; the 
heat and the tobacco-smoke, before unheeded, 
were now suffocating and unbearable. I was 
rising to leave, when Raven perceiving it, 
said, 

“ Excuse me, sir, but you will perhaps do 
us a service by remaining quietly a few 
minutes longer. You know, Robert, Jane 
must hear of this, sooner or later ; and after 
what happened before, I thought it best to 
come up at once, and let you tell her the 
news yourself. As she is at present, it 
_— be of consequence to be told of it too 
suddenly.” 

A slight gesture and a look of intelligence 
expressed Rudd’s thankfulness, as well as his 
perfect acquiescence. He rose at once, and 
walked to the nook where his wife and Nurse 
Andrews were having their very last game 
with the baby. He took the child in his 
arms, kissed it, and began a conversation in- 
audible to us, but to which the women listened 
breathlessly. In a few minutes the tears 
were running fast down Jane’s fair cheeks ; 
she took the infant which her husband held 
to her, and kissed it as if she had never before 
a aware how very, very dear it was to 

er. 

“She'll do now,” Raven quietly observed 
to me. 

“That’s the first judgment upon him,” 
said Nurse with impressive bitterness, “and 
there ’s more in store to follow it.” 

“Poor dear child!” said Jane, with a 
strange kind of interest which I could not 
then understand. “ Her death will be a great 
blow to him; perhaps it may bring him to 
a proper state of mind. I am told she was 
the only child that he ever cared for, or that 
ever cared for him, or that seemed at all 
glad to see him when he went home to his 
meals.” 

“She ’s the only one that’s at all like him in 
the face,” remarked Nurse indignantly ; “ and 
if she had lived, he’d have made her just 
such another as her mother and the rest of 
them. He’d have sold her, and driven her 
to it, and then have been the first to publish 
her shame. I say she can’t go better. And 
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as to the man, he must know that ’tis a 
judgment upon him, though he do swear that 
he don’t believe in either God or Devil 3 but 
that, perhaps, is only brag.” 

“Did she suffer much?” asked Jane, ad- 
dressing her father. 

“Tt was.done in an instant—- moment- 
arily !” 

“Thank God for that !” she replied, wiping 
her eyes. “Nurse, we'll now put baby to 
bed.” 

“Good night, sir,” said Raven, offering me 
his hand. “It has gone off better than I 
expected ; perhaps all the more so that there 
were visitors in the room.” 

He left, and the party broke up earlier 
than usual. Some of the guests went to 
learn further particulars in the village; 
others to relate the particulars they had 
just learned ;: but all seemed to look upon the 
terrible end of the poor child, as something 
strange, and yet not to be wondered at— 
under the (to them) well-known circumstances 
—in short, as a judgment. During many 
subsequent visits to the waters and marshes 
of Shroudham, I never heard that fatal acci- 
dent afterwards alluded to, directly or indi- 
rectly, in Rudd’s house; but I contrived 

| to obtain, from other sources, some little 
bits of information which helped me to 
understand both the scene I had witnessed, 
and Raven’s allusion to “what had happened 


before.” 


You are aware that Shroudham, although 
surrounded with water-courses and “ broads,” 
or small lakes, has no water-power, in conse- 
quence of the peculiarity of its levels, but 
rather the reverse ; it is obliged to make use 
of wind-power to raise the water that falls 
from the clouds to the level which will enable 


it to flow into the sea. Consequently there 
are no water-mills ; steam was not then em- 
ployed on any and every occasion, as it now 
is; the population wanted their corn ground 
into flour ; and the result was, that Shroud- 
ham possessed the very handsome, tall, brick- 
tower windmill which I have mentioned—of 
I don’t know how many stories, eight or nine. 
It commanded, and was seen from, a very 
considerable tract of country, and had busi- 
ness connections over even a wider area 
It was, in short, a large and important 
concern. 

At this mill, John Raven had for some 
years been, and still continued, foreman ; 
Rudd was employed there in an inferior 
capacity ; and an additional hand being sub- 
sequently required, Bammant was taken in, 
after some hesitation, which his previous 
character inspired. Rudd was a single man, 
but Raven had a daughter Jane; everybody 
about the mill saw that what they called an 
“acquaintance ” was fast coming on between 
her and Rudd, and Raven showed no objec- 
tion to its progress, L 

Bammant was married; and the disincli- 
nation to take him arose as much on that 
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account, as from the distrust with which he 
himself was regarded. For his wife’s relations 
were a set of people alike remarkable for 
their good looks (in a certain animal class of 
beauty) and their indifferent characters. With 
both men and women, any strict observance 
of the marriage vow, either by themselves or 
their partners, would have been looked upon 
as the height of greenness and superstitious 
prejudice. Whenever they did go to church, 
it was not for the sake of what other folks 
are supposed to go there for. To use the 
expression of the neighbourhood, “ ‘They did 
not care how the pot boiled, so long as it 
boiled fat.” A successful piece of swindling 
horse-dealing, or cheating at cards by the 
males,a new wealthy acquaintance, and a 
finer dress than became her station, by the 
females, was, among their own set, matter for 
boasting and vanity, rather than for shame. 
In higher life, they would have made the 
stuff to rival the infamies of the most dis- 
graceful epochs of history, English or Conti- 
nental. With more courage, they would have 
been the agents to commit great and frightful 
crimes. Luckily, they wanted that ; or rather 
unluckily, for society in general; because 
their caution enabled them to continue their 
career without coming to a check or a catas- 
trophe. The idea of the hangman always 
timely interposed between themselves and any 
temptation to clutch at the good things of 
life too violently. Utterly abolish the punish- 
ment of death, and they would instantly have 
been converted into a gang of Thuggish mur- 
derers, But they had cast aside all honour, 
shame, and honesty ; to lie, and to stick to it, 
was the family maxim; and all that gave 
them considerable power. 

When Bammant married, no one who 
really knew him considered that he had 
made a mis-alliance. The match was a very 
ot one, they said; like was yoked to 
ike ; better one bad house in a lane than 
two. 


Of his tastes and principles I, therefore, 
need say little more. 

For some little time, after Bammant 
worked at the mill, everything went on as 


usual, He was handy, obliging, quick, intel- 
ligent ; he never did anything likely to run 
counter to the notions or habits of his betters ; 
he was so full of tact, as to incur the con- 
ie of one or two blunt, straight-forward 
workmen ; he was not nice about over-hours, 
but, apparently, rather glad to give an 
additional hand’s-turn late at night, or early 
in the morning. 

But afterwards, sundry little unpleasant- 
nesses arose; and no one could trace their 
origin. The former cordiality amongst the 
men themselves, the old confidence between 
them and their master, seemed to be at an 
end. The miller now and then put strange 
questions to them, in an unaccustomed tone 
of voice, which made them stare, and return 
short and sulky answers. The short and 
sulky answer confirmed the master’s suspicion 
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that there was something wrong about that 
particular man who had given it. 

Petty thefts were constantly occurring, or 
rather were suspected to occur; which, if 
actually perpetrated, made up by their sum 
total for their apparently trifling amount in 
detail. The fruit and vegetables in the 
garden, the coals in the shed, the wood in the 
stack-yard, the eggs in the fowl-house, were 
all seemingly under the spell of some evil 
eye ; they became less and less, wasting 
beneath an invisible agency, 

Gates were, therefore, fastened, that had 
never been fastened before; doors were 
locked, that had not known the touch of a 
key for years. Everybody’s eye inquired of 
everybody’s countenance, “Is yours the face 
of a thief?” Everybody’s unspoken reply to 
everybody’s unuttered question was, “I’m no 
more of a thief than you are ; perhaps not so 
much.” Bammant alone took things easily ; 
the only difference that could be observed in 
him was, a more glassy twinkle of his green- 
grey eye, and, frequently, a suppressed smile 
as he turned away his head. 

I may as well tell you that he was the 
thief; that he was the person who, by artful 
words, and looks, and signs, which he con- 
fidentially let escape him now and then, had 
contrived to get suspicion cast on everybody 
about the premises, except himself. 

Early one morning, as he was stealing off, 
a few minutes later than was quite prudent, 
with a pailful of coals secreted over-night, 
having half-a-dozen eggs lying on the top of 
them, he fancied that Rudd, who was coming 
to work, had perceived both himself and the 
contrasted hues of the strange contents of the 
pail, Rudd, however, was quite innocent of 
either discovery. Late one evening, as he 
was leaving the garden with some booty, by 
climbing over the wall by the aid of a fruit- 
tree, he saw Rudd crossing the meadow 
homewards. He was obliged to drop to the 
—— on the outside of the wall, for he 

eard footsteps approaching within. On 
alighting, he listened breathlessly, fancying 
that Rudd had perceived him a second time, 
and was coming to charge him with the 
trespass he had witnessed. He was mis- 
taken. Rudd had merely stopped a moment 
to look around him, and then proceeded 
straight on his way, However, to Bam- 
mant’s conscious mind, Rudd had him in his 
power, and was, therefore, to be undermined 
and destroyed ; he must try and strike the 
first blow. That Rudd’s behaviour to him 
was the same as it had always been, was, in 
his eyes, merely a proof of Rudd’s enviable 
powers of dissimulation, 

A dissipated farmer of the neighbourhood, 
—an acquaintance, or patron, of one of Bam- 
mant’s sisters-in-law—had said in his hearing 
that, after all, he thought that, present com- 
pany always excepted, Jane Raven was the 
prettiest girl in the parish ; that he would 
not mind paying a guinea for the first kiss 
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she would give him, and five guineas for the 
second ; that, perhaps, she only pretended to 
be more nice than other people, who were 
just as good-looking as herself; and other 
remarks in a similar strain, which were re- 
eeived with applause by the women present, 
and by Bammant with merely a knowing 
wink of the eye. 

Within a fortnight, Jane by some means 
was persuaded that Rudd was the vilest and 
the -most debauched of men, who had hitherto 
only escaped discovery, by being the most 
artful. Rudd, in turn, was fully persuaded | 
that Jane, with all her pretended innocence, | 
was a faithless, double-dealing girl, looking | 
eut for nothing but the main chance ; hey} 
character had not been attempted to be 
injured in his opinion, but he was convinced 
that she liked to have two, if not three, 
strings to her bow—and that did not suit| 
him. The parish soon knew that the “ac- 
quaintance ” had grown cold, though no one | 
was able exactly to state the reason why. | 
Neither can I explain precisely the means | 
by which the breach was effected ; I believe, 
however, that anonymous letters, persona- | 
tions, the mixing up of a particle of truth | 
with a mountain of falsehood, and the as- 
sistance of confederates, were means of | 
intrigue in which Bammant was a practised | 
proficient. 

He was now going on so smoothly, that! 
he hoped for further suecesses. One morning, 
it was found that the eounting-room belong- 
ing to the mill (where all the books, papers, | 
and eash were kept) had been attempted to | 
be broken into during the night. <A bar had} 
been removed; some of the things lying) 
within reach were disturbed, but nothing | 
taken away. Other parts of the premises 
also bore traces of burglarious attempts. The | 
men were more uneasy than ever. Who 
could have done this? Such a thing had| 
never been heard of in Shroudham. Bam- 
mant gave it as his opinion, as the miller 
was passing by, that the plaee was not safe, 
unless some confidential person slept in the 
counting-room ; and the expression of his 
face seemed to signify to the miller, that he, 
Bammant, had no ebjection to be selected 
as the trusty guardian of the treasures of 
the mill. 

The miller, however, had his eyes open. 
He sent for an officer of experience. They 
inspected the premises together, marked weil 
the spots at which the burglary had been 
attempted, and after an hour's private! 
consultation, the officer left. Half-an-hour 
afterwards Bammant had been paid off, and 
was walking slowly homewards, with a 
variety of strange thoughts crowding into 
his brain, To his urgent inquiries why he 
had been so dismissed—was he suspected of 
attempting a robbery 1—to his remonstrance, 
what a’cruel thing it was to him, with a wife 
and family, what an injury to his character, 
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the only answer the miller would give him, 
besides contemptuous and indignant looks, 
was a command to take himself off instantly, 
and to trouble the place with his presence as 
little as possible in future. 

He remained some weeks out of work, 
idling about the country, relating his 
grievances to whoever would listen to him, 
and calumniating his late employer and his 
fellow-workmen in the ears of every one 
who did not turn away from his slander- 
ous tongue. Subsequently, by some influenee 
of his wife’s family, he got the cottage and 
the charge of the marsh-mill where I saw 
him. But the sources of the income by 
which his weekly expenditure (extravagantly 
large for his station) was defrayed, were 
a matter of mystery to some of his neigh- 
hours, and of dark swrmises and hints to 
others. 

Rudd could not settle comfortably to work, 
even after Bammant had left. There seemed 
no probability of any explanation and recon- 
ciliation between himself and Jane. They 
neither of them had a sufiicient clue to the 
neal nature of the “honest Jago,” who had 
contrived their mutual estrangement to 
guide them to a mutual understanding. Of 
course there had come on a coldness between 
himself and Raven. It is hard to have 
the wreck of one’s hopes constantly in sight ; 
so one day he informed the miller that 


|he thought of leaving and getting employ- 


ment elsewhere, as soon as his master 
could suit himself with a man to take his 
place. || 
Budd shortly left the mill, with expres- 
sions of regret and respect on the part 
of his master, and with offers of ready and 
willing occasional service on his own; sin- 
cere on both sides. He did not, however; 
continue his old trade of a miller, but, a good 
opportunity offering, he started a public 
conveyance for passengers and parcels he- 
tween Shroudham and the county town, 
every market-day. 

People liave sometimes found, in the course 
of their lives, that the enemy, who has failed 
to crush and ruin them entirely, has, instead 


lof that, just placed their foot on the first 


stave of the ladder by which they are to 
mount to success and good fortune. So it 
was with Rudd. Though grieved at heart, 
he was not dispirited ; he was active, enter- 
prising, and punctual in his dealings ; people 
trusted him more and more, in spite of 
slanders and attempted opposition by the 
Bammant gang. An inn fell vacant ; he took 
it, with the aid of his mother, a widow, 
but still an active woman, who acted as his 
housekeeper. Custom came; the concern 
throve ; his connexion with the East-Anglian 
capital gave him an opportunity of dealing, 
profitably to himself and with advantage to 
all parties, in many of the peculiar products 
of that isolated district. Knowing heads 
believed that thongh there was but little show 
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wader the reof of the Blue Boar, wealth was 
fant accumulating there. 

The friendly connexion with the miller 
continued, On the occasion of his visits 
there, Raven received him coldly, but some- 
times half-sorrowfully, as if he longed for old 
times to come over again. After a violent 
storm one night, which upset many an old 
pollard willow, and covered the marsh wall, 
on the dee side of the broad, with foam from 
the waves that dashed against it, there 
came next morning a request from the miller 
to Rudd, that he would have the kindness to 
inspect (as he had been accustomed to do in 
former days) the damage that he feared the 
sails had sustained. Rudd sent word that he 
would be there at noon. One of Bammant’s 
intimates was present when this message was 
delivered and answered. 

The day after the storm the wind was lulled, 
there was hardly a breath stirring, the weather 
was calmand fine. At mid-day, all work had 
come to amomentary cessation, and everything 
was almost as still as:at midnight. The mill 
had been stopped in the usual position, 
namely that called “ top-sail,” with one pair 
of sails standing perpendicularly, the others 
stretching horizontally. The pair that were 
upright were those that requived his at- 
tention. 

He first employed himself about the lower | 
sail, which he reached from the gallery that 
ran round the outside of the mill about half) 
way up. It hoked a bold and hazardous | 
performance, but was not really more, if so} 
much so, than the feats of climbing which 
sailors daily practise among the rigging of a 
ship. Having dove what was required there, | 
he climbed up that sail, to inspect what was 
wrong in the upper and fellow one. As he| 
was mounting, he felt a light breeze play) 
upon his cheek, and slightly move his hair. | 
“ The wind is rising,” thought he to himself ; | 
“if I ean put this to rights as easily as the | 
other, they may go to work again in the 
afternoon.” 

Although intent upon his task, he still was 
conscious that the noontide calm was soon to} 
be followed by a steady breeze from the sea, | 
which he could perceive looking more and 
more darkly blue in the distance. As he was 
giving his last touch to the apparatus, he 
heard some light and rather stealthy-sounding 
footsteps approach from behind the mill and 
enter the building, and then a noise, asif half- 
a-dozen stout sticks had been thrown to- 
gether upon the floor. 

“ Halloo!” shouted Robert. “ Who's that? 
There’s nobody in the mill, if you want any- 
thing there. But I’ve just done: wait a 
minute, and I’ll be down to you directly.” 

The sail was all right, and he was com- 
mencing his descent, when he felt a slight 
tremor run through the whole frame-work of 
the machinery, and communicate itself to the 
sail to which he was clinging. “The wind is 
rising,” said he; and I’m glad of it, for the 








work is behind-hand.” In one instant an- 
other thought flashed before him. “Am I 


| giddy ? or—good God! the mill is off and I 


shall be dashed to pieces !” 

The mill was off ; the sail up which he had 
climbed was descending slowly; it would 
rise again with increased velocity, to descend 
once more ever faster and faster. He felt all 
this, and foresaw the necessary consequence : 
his fate on earth was sealed, unless he could 
make the stranger within the mill know 
what danger he was in, and stop the ma- 
chinery —if, indeed, he happened to know 
how ! 

“ Help, man! Help!—Stop the mill !— 
Hoy! man; I’m on the sail—hoy!” he 
shouted, with a voice of resolute and unfal- 
tering energy. “ Hoy !—For God’s sake stop 
the mill!” 

But no answer was returned by word or 
deed ; the motion of the sail increased, not 
rapidly, but so steadily, that Robert could 
hope only for a few minutes’ respite. 

“Hoy! man—stop the mill!” he again 
shouted, with an effort which he felt must 
be final. 

This time he was heard; but not by the 
party that he expected. A well-known head 
and shoulders peered above the garden- 
hedge of the mill-house ;:it was John Raven, 
who instantly saw the perilous situation of 
his former friend. 

“ Hold on, Bob,’ he almost screamed, 
“hand over hand, and I'll stop the mill. 
Hand over hand,” he repeated, halting for 
one instant, to describe by signs, if the words 
should not reach Rudd’s ear, the action of a 
sailor in climbing sideways, by taking a hand- 
hold constantly to the left, or to the right, of 
the former one, according as the direction of 
his intended passage may require. Robert 
both heard, and saw, and understood ; and 
his ready comprehension saved his life. As 
he was standing when the mill set off, he was 
upright, in the usual position, like a man 
upon a ladder; but, when the sail brought 
him with his head downwards, his standing- 
place would be so no longer; clinging with 
his feet, instead of standing on them, could 
alone prevent his falling from the sail, even 
if he were not thrown off by the increasing 
centrifugal force. But, by performing the 
“hand over hand ” evolution, in a direction 
the reverse of that in which the sails were 
turning, he managed still to keep his head 
uppermost and his feet downwards, and to 
retain his place longer than he otherwise 
could, 

“Hold on, Bob, hand over hand,” still 
gasped Raven, as he hastened with a rapidity 
that seemed almost supernatural in a wooden- 
legged man, to stop the machinery. Other 
people—women as well as men—belonging to 
the mill, were now aware of Rudd’s fearful 
flight in mid-air. Jane was amongst them. 
They all saw that Raven had run to the res- 
cue ; and they stood still, staring with that 
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she would give him, and five guineas for the 
second ; that, perhaps, she only pretended to 
be more nice than other people, who were 
just as good-looking as herself; and other 
remarks in a similar strain, which were re- 
eeived with applause by the women present, 
and by Bammant with merely a knowing 
wink of the eye. 

Within a fortnight, Jane by some means 
was persuaded that Rudd was the vilest and 
the -most debauched of men, who had hitherto 
only escaped discovery, by being the most 
artful. Rudd, in tue, was fully persuaded | 
that Jane, with all her pretended innocence, | 
was a faithless, double-dealing girl, looking | 
out for nothing but the main chance ; hey | 
character had not been attempted to be 
injured in his opinion, but he was convinced 
that she liked to have two, if not three, | 
strings to her bow—and that did not suit) 
him. The parish soon knew that the “ac- 
quaintance ” had grown cold, though no one | 
was able exactly to state the reason why. | 
Neither can I explain precisely the means| 
by which the breach was effected ; I believe, | 
however, that anonymous letters, persona- | 
tions, the mixing up of a particle of truth | 
with a mountain of falsehood, and the as- 
sistance of confederates, were means of| 
intrigue in which Bammant was a practised | 
proficient. 

He was now going on so smoothly, that 
he hoped for further suecesses. One morning, | 
it was found that the eounting-room belong- 
ing to the mill (where all the books, papers, | 
and cash were kept) had been attempted to | 
be broken into during the night. A bar had| 
been removed; some of the things lying | 
within reach were disturbed, but nothing | 
taken away. Other parts of the premises | 
also bore traces of burglarious attempts. The 
men were more uneasy than ever. Who} 
could have done this? Such a thing had} 
never been heard of in Shroudham. Bam- 
mant gave it as his opinion, as the miller 
was passing by, that the place was not safe, 
unless some confidential person slept in the 
counting-room ; and the expression of his 
face seemed to signify to the miller, that he, 
Bammant, had no objection to be seleeted | 
as the trusty guardian of the treasures of 
the mill. 

The miller, however, had his eyes open. 
He sent for an officer of experience. They 
inspected the premises together, marked well 
the spots at which the burglary had been | 
attempted, and after an hour's private! 
consultation, the officer left. Half-an-hour | 
afterwards Bammant had been paid off, and | 
was walking slowly homewards, with a 
variety of strange thoughts crowding into 
his brain. To his urgent inquiries why he 
had been so dismissed—was he suspected of 
attempting a robbery 1—to his remonstrance, 
what a’cruel thing it was to him, with a wife 
and family, what an injury to his character, 
to send him away so suddenly at such a time— 
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the only answer the miller would give him, 
besides contemptuous and indignant looks, 
was a command to take himself off instantly, 
and to trouble the place with his presence as 
little as possible in future. 

He remained some weeks out of work, 
idlmg about the country, relating his 
grievances to whoever would listen to him, 
and calumniating his late employer and his 
fellow-workmen in the ears of every one 
who did not turn away from his slander- 
ous tongue. Subsequently, by some influenee 
of his wife’s family, he got the cottage and 
the charge of the marsh-mill where I saw 
him. But the sources of the income by 
which his weekly expenditure (extravagantly 
large for his station) was defrayed, were 
a matier of mystery to some of his neigh- 
bours, and of dark swrmises and hints to 
others. 

Rudd could not settle comfortably to work, 
even after Bammant had left. There seemed 
no probability of any explanation and recon- 
ciliation between himself and Jane. They 
neither of them hada suflicient clue to the 
real nature of the “honest Iago,” who had 
contrived their mutual estrangement to 
guide them to a mutual understanding. Of 
course there had come on a coldness between 
himself and Raven. It is hard to have 
the wreck of one’s hopes constantly in sight ; 
so one day he informed the miller that 
he thought of leaving and getting employ- 
ment elsewhere, as soon as his master 
could suit himself with a man to take his 
place. : 
Budd shortly left the mill, with expres- 
sions of regret and respect on the part 
of his master, and with offers of ready and 
willing occasional service on his own; sin- 
core on both sides. He did not, however, 
continue his old trade of a miller, but, a good 
opportunity offering, he started a public 
conveyance for passengers and parcels hbe- 
tween Shroudham and the county town, 
every market-day. 

People liave sometimes found, in the course 
of their lives, that the enemy, who has failed 
to crush and ruin them entirely, has, instead 
of that, just placed their foot on the first 
stave of the ladder by which they are to 
mount to success and good fortune. So it 
was with Rudd. Though grieved at heart, 
he was not dispirited ; he was active, enter- 
prising, and punctual in his dealings ; people 
trusted him more and more, in spite of 
slanders and attempted opposition by the 
Bammant gang. An inn fell vacant ; he took 
it, with the aid of his mother, a widow, 
but still an active woman, who acted as his 
housekeeper. Custom came; the concern 
throve ; his connexion with the est angie 
capital gave him an opportunity of dealing, 
profitably to himself and with advantage to 
all parties, in many of the peculiar products 
of that isolated district, Knowing heads 
believed that though there was but little show 
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wader the reof of the Blue Boar, wealth was 
fast accumulating there. 

The friendly connexion with the miller 
continued. On the occasion of his visits 
there, Raven received him coldly, but some- 
times half-sorrowfully, as if he longed for old 
times to come over again. After a violent 
storm one night, which upset many an old 
pollard willow, and covered the marsh wall, 
on the dee side of the broad, with foam from 
the waves that dashed against it, there 





came next morning a request from the miller 
to Rudd, that he would have the kindness to 
inspect (as he had been accustomed to do in 
former days) the damage that he feared the 
sails had sustained. Rudd sent word that he 
would be there at noon. One of Bammant’s 
intimates was present when this message was 
delivered and answered. 

The day after the storm the wind was lulled, 
there was hardly a breath stirring, the weather 
was calmand fine. At mid-day, all work had 
come to amomentary cessation, and everything 
was almost as still as:at midnight. The mill 
had been stopped in the usual position, 
namely that ealled “ top-sail,” with one pair 
of sails standing perpendicularly, the others 
stretching horizontally. The pair that were 
upright were those that required his at- 
tention. 

He first employed himself about the lower | 
sail, which he reached from the gallery that | 
ran round the outside of the mill about half) 
way up. It lhoked a bold and hazardous 
performance, but was not really more, if so | 
much so, than the feats of climbing which 
sailors daily practise among the rigging of a 
ship. Having done what was required there, | 
he climbed up that sail, to inspect what was, 
wrong in the upper and fellow one. As he| 
was mounting, he felt a light breeze play | 
upon his cheek, and slightly move his hair. | 
“The wind is rising,” thought he to himself ; 
“if I ean put this to rights as easily as the | 
other, they may go to work again in the 
afternoon.” 

Although intent upon his task, he still was | 
conscious that the noontide calm was soon to | 
be followed by a steady breeze from the sea, | 
which he could perceive looking more and| 
more darkly blue in the distance. As he was 
giving his last touch to the apparatus, he 
heard some light and rather stealthy-sounding 
footsteps approach from behind the mill and 
enter the building, and then a noise, asif half- 
a-dozen stout sticks had been thrown to- 
gether upon the floor. 

“ Hailoo!” shouted Robert. “ Who's that? 
There’s nobody in the mill, if you want any- 
thing there. But I’ve just done: wait a 
minute, and I’ll be down to you directly.” 

The sail was all right, and he was com- 
mencing his descent, when he felt a slight 
tremor run through the whole frame-work of | 
the machinery, and communicate itself to the 





sail to which he was clinging. “The wind is 
rising,” said he; and I’m glad of it, for the 
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work is behind-hand.” In one instant an- 
other thought flashed before him. “Am I 
giddy ? or—good God! the mill is off and I 
shall be dashed to pieces !” 

The mill was off ; the sail up which he had 
climbed was descending slowly; it would 
rise again with increased velocity, to descend 
once more ever faster and faster. He felt all 
this, and foresaw the necessary consequence : 
his fate on earth was sealed, unless he could 
make the stranger within the mill know 
what danger he was in, and stop the ma- 
chinery —if, indeed, he happened to know 
how ! 

“ Help, man! Help!—Stop the mill !— 
Hoy! man; I’m on the sail—hoy!” he 
shouted, with a voice of resolute and unfal- 
tering energy. “ Hoy !—For God’s sake stop 
the mill!” 

But no answer was returned by word or 
deed ; the motion of the sail increased, not 
rapidly, but so steadily, that Robert could 
hope only for a few minutes’ respite. 

“ Hoy! man—stop the mill!” he again 
shouted, with an effort which he felt must 
be final. 

This time he was heard; but not by the 
party that he expected. A well-known head 
and shoulders peered above the garden- 
hedge of the mill-house ;:it was John Raven, 
who instantly saw the perilous situation of 
his former friend. 

“ Hold on, Bob,’ he almost screamed, 
“hand over hand, and [’ll stop the mill. 
Hand over hand,” he repeated, halting for 
one instant, to describe by signs, if the words 
should not reach Rudd’s ear, the action of a 
sailor in climbing sideways, by taking a hand- 
hold constantly to the left, or to the right, of 
the former one, according as the direction of 
his intended passage may require. Robert 
beth heard, and saw, and understood ; and 
his ready comprehension saved his life. As 
he was standing when the mill set off, he was 
upright, in the usual position, like a man 
upon a ladder; but, when the sail brought 
him with his head downwards, his standing- 
ylace would be so no longer; clinging with 
his feet, instead of standing on them, could 
alone prevent his falling from the sail, even 
if he were not thrown off by the increasing 
centrifugal force. But, by performing the 
“hand over hand ” evolution, in a direction 
the reverse of that in which the sails were 
turning, he managed still to keep his head 
uppermost and his feet downwards, and to 
retain his place longer than he otherwise 
could, 

“Hold on, Bob, hand over hand,” still 
gasped Raven, as he hastened with a rapidity 
that seemed almost supernatural in a wooden- 
legged man, to stop the machinery. Other 
people—women as well as men—belonging to 
the mill, were now aware of Rudd’s fearful 
flight in mid-air. Jane was amongst them. 
They all saw that Raven had run to 


y the res- 
che ; and they stood still, staring with that | 
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fixedness which is so often the first emotion | losing all self-control, and seizing him b 


at any shocking catastrophe,—and sometimes 
the only one, till any further effort is too 
late. 

Raven was inside the mill; his hand was 
almost upon “ the gripe,” when he was thrown 
to the ground with a heavy fall. A large 
bundle of rakes, such as haymakers use, lay 
exactly across the path from the mill-door to 
the gripe. © 

He felt a crash, and he heard a short snap, 
as of something breaking, but he suffered no 
pain, except a bruise or two. He looked—his 
wooden leg was broken by the fall. “Thank 
God,” said he, “the other one is whole; I 
shall save him yet!” And then, whether by 
hopping or crawling, or by walking on al/- 
threes for want of all-fours, he never could 
afterwards tell, he reached the gripe, and 
seized it with the grasp of victory. 

In spite of his terrors, his excited hopes, 
and his stunning accident, he yet had presence 
of mind enough not to check the motion of 
the machinery too suddenly, lest the friendly 
aid should prove, by its jerk, as fatal as the 
uncontrolled whirling by the winds. He also 
afterwards related, that in the midst of that 
intense stretch of his mental faculties, when 
he felt to his inmost nerve, that the least 
moment then was of more consequence than 
a month at other times, he could not help 
indulging in a passing laugh, for the minutest 
fraction of a second, at the sight of his broken 
wooden leg, and his self-congratulation that 
it was not the other limb. Thought may be 
quick ; emotion is sometimes even more rapid 
in its transitions, 

The dash had been successful. The mill- 
people were officiously offering all sorts of 
unnecessary assistance to aid Rudd in getting 
safely down from “that bad eminence.” 
Raven breathed, deeply, regularly, like a man 
in a tranquil sleep; for he felt sure that 
Robert’s life was saved. He stood upright, 
leaning against some wood-work, and looked 
around him, not that he expected to see any- 
thing unusual, but rather to assure himself 
that he was not actually ina dream. Some 
way off he saw, first the cold glimmer from 
a pair of eyes, and then the slight figure of a 
man, not absolutely hiding himself, but retired 
to the —_ of deepest shade, and shrinking 
into nothing—if such a process were possible 
for material bodies. 

“Who the devil are you?” said Raven ; 
“come here and show yourself.” 

“Your servant, sir,” said Bammant (for 
it was he), touching his hat, and advancing 
with a plausible and half-confident air. “I 
met with a bargain of rakes last market-day ; 
and as they come gain, I thought you might 
like to have them for next haysill.” 

“You need not have laid them just in 
the way,” growled Raven, with forced calm- 











the collar with a grasp from which there 
was no escape. “I’ve thought for some 
time you deserved hanging, and now I 
know it.” 

“What can you prove?” said Bammant, 
turning deadly pale, but with perfect self- 

ossession; “J didn’t set the mill a-going, 

here’s your witness ?” 

Rudd entered at that moment, and Jane 
with him. One of his arms was round her 
waist, and their hands were clasped. Raven, 
seeing them, shifted his hold on Bammant to 
his left hand, without setting him at liberty, 
and offered his right to Robert, who shook 
it long and heartily, without uttering one 
word. 

“Let him go,” he said at last; “it is not 
worth soiling your fingers by touching such 
a wretch. Hell will be sure to have its own, 
without our taking the trouble to punish 
him.” 

“Let him go, indeed!” muttered Bammuant, 
with malicious spite ; “it’s all very well to 
say let him go. But are people to be 
assaulted in this way for nothing, and have 
their characters taken away, I should like to 
know? I'll take good care you shall pay 
for this, Master Raven.” 

“Be off!” thundered Raven, in reply, 
“without another syllable, unless you have 
a mind to be put into the broad. I know the 
men’s fingers are itching to do it, and if you're 
here a minute hence, they shall !” 

The hint was taken ; the baffled murderer 
stole away looking like a fiend; and you 
can guess all the rest of my story, as well as 
if I were to spin it out for another hour. 


THE BUSH WITH THE BLEEDING 
BREAST. 


[In Cornwall, as in the East, the names “ Uncle” 
and “ Aunt” are not only titles of kindred, but words 
of endearment and respect. So it was with an 
impulse of love and honour, that the ancient Cornish 
were wont to call the Virgin Mother, “ Aunt Mary.”1 


Now, of all the trees by the King’s highway, 
Which do you love the best? 

© ! the one that is green upon Christmas Day, 
The bush with the bleeding breast ! 

The holly, with her drops of blood for me, 

For that is our dear Aunt Mary’s Tree, 


Its leaves are sweet with our Saviour's name, 
’Tis a plant that loves the poor; 

Summer and Winter it shines the sam 
Beside the cottage door. 

O! the holly, with her drops of blood for me, 

For that is our kind Aunt Mary’s Tree. 


Tis a bush that the birds are loth to leave, 
They sing in it all day long ; 
But sweetest of all, upon Christmas Eve, 
Is to hear the robin’s song. 
’Tis the merriest sound upon earth and sea, 
For it comes from our own Aunt Mary’s Tree 
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So, of all the growth by the King’s highway 
I love that plant the best ; 
Tis a bower for‘the birds upon Christinas Day, 
That bush with the bleeding breast ; 
O! the holly with her drops of blood for me, 
For that is our sweet Aunt Mary’s Tree. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CHRISTMAS. 


For many years I have been accustomed 
to eat my Christmas dinner in a white jacket 
and a loose shirt collar, the doors and windows 
thrown wide open, admitting with the warm 
and sluggish breeze the scent of summer 
flowers and newly made hay. A much prized 
lump of ice cooling my tepid lemonade, has 
long been to me the only sign of frost—the sole 
memento of old-country Christmas weather. 
In Tasmania, a dessert of juicy English 
cherries, ripe jolly-looking gooseberries, ruddy 
bunches of newly-gathered currants, and de- 
licious strawberries, formed a repast far more 
in keeping with the weather, than the dinner 
of roast beef and hot plum-pudding which, in 
obedience to the good old custom, we vainly 
strove to swallow. But still, in Australia, as 
in every English colony whatever be its lati- 
tude, Christmas retains its old associations, 
and loved usages ; and the Yule log, and mid- 
night waits, the rich spice cake and mellow 
cheese, recall to the long absent settler many 
a happy Christmas of his boyhood. In the 


head (for Australia has her mistletoe), the 
newly landed emigrant sees the bright eyes 
and sunny smiles of that fair cousin who was 
his partner all last Christmas eve; and in 
whose company he was continually losing him- 
self among the dancers, and as often turning 
up beneath the glistening bough that hung in 


the ball-room kitchen of the old house | 


at home. 

But, although thus inured to hot Decembers 
and no longer wondering to meet old Christ- 
mas dressed in flowers instead of holly, and 
adding to his English winter cheer the fruits 
of summer; yet, in some southern countries, 
I have seen him so disguised as scarcely to 
admit of recognition: and in none, Lagray 
does he wear a stranger garb, than in the 
half Indian and half Spanish cities of the 
South American republics. Of these cities 
not one presents so singular and so interesting 
an aspect as Lima, the capitalof Peru. Its 
Moorish architecture, its magnificent reli- 
gious festivals; its many-coloured population ; 
its picturesque costumes; and its strange 
mixture of the customs of old Spain with those 
of the ancient empire of the Incas; combine 
to form a picture that offers to the traveller 
many rare attractions, 

On Christmas Eve—noche buena, the good 
night, as the Spaniards call it—the whole 
city is alive with preparations for the ap- 
proaching festivity, Droves of asses crowd 
the streets, laden with fruit, liquors, and 
merchandise ; ugly calezas, ornamented with 
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gaudy paper instead of paint, rattle over the 
rough pavement ; and Indians with ice pails 
on their heads, elbow through the crowd, 
erying in musical tones helado / helado ! 

Suddenly the great bell of the cathedral, with 
three slow and heavy strokes, calls to oraciones 
or evening prayers. The effect is magical. 
The life of the city is instantly suspended, 
Every foot is arrested ; every tongue is silent, 
and the whole population kneel or bow in 
whispered prayer. With the last stroke of 
the bell the silence is broken ; each individual 
turning to his neighbour wishes him “good 
night,” and the busy stream flows on all the 
more rapidly for the transient interruption. 
This scene is enacted in the streets of Lima 
every evening in the year ; but on Christmas 
Eve it is more especially the signal for the 
cessation of toil, and the commencement of 
the merry festival. 

The Alemadas or public walks outside the 
walls are, on Christmas Eve, crowded with 
eerenre seekers ; and the great square is filled 

y a motley throng, whose faces present 
every shade of human colour, from the aristo- 
cratic white and slender figure of the pure 
Spanish creole through fifty crosses and 
gradations, to the jetty black and robust 
frame of the equally pure negro ; each deepen- 
ing of the tint marking a new and more de- 
graded race, distinguished by a different 


|name, and scornfully looked down on by the 
bunch of mistletoe that hangs above his| 


lighter-hued mulatto or mestizo, in whose 
veins a drop of pure white blood has mingled 
with the darker stream. Numerous ice 


'stalls surrounded with chairs and benches, 


are scattered over the square, and drive a 
busy trade ; for, to the Limeiia ice is a neces- 
sary of life, and never is it more welcome than 
during the sultry Christmas tide. As the 
night darkens the crowd increases, and pre- 
sently is heard above the hum of voices the 
wild chanting of the Peruvian waits: bands 
of negroes dressed in flowing robesof red ; with 
thin, black faces, sometimes disguised by ugly 


}and still blacker masks, and carrying in their 


hands small painted gourds or calabashes 
filled with pebbles. To the monotonous 
music of the guitar and clattering castanets, 
they sing strange guttural songs, and dance 
wild and uncouth measures, rattling the 
pebbles in their gourds to mark the time: 
and, seen by the flickering Jamplight, they 
bear to us a greater likeness to a mosque of 
devils than to English waits, 

After the negroes, come groups of Indian 
women, loosely dressed —their long black 
hair, unbound, falling round them—carrying 
long slender wands fluttering with ribbons. 
In the low soft tones peculiar to their race 
they sing sweet melodies, and move in circles 
performing the most graceful dances, waving 
their light wands in time to the music of a 
flute and harp. 

As we wander through the streets we find 
the doors all open, and hear music in every 
house, catching sometimes a glimpse of the 
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dark faces of the dancers as they move 
through the graceful evolutions of the zam- 
baeucca—the favourite dance of the coloured 
races. Lima is, perhaps, the most hos- 
pitable city in the world; although many of 
its old customs are falling into disuse. Even 


yet, as you traverse its streets after nightfall, | 


you may see shining in-many a gateway, the 
“welcome-lamp,” once universal ; which tells 


to the passing friend or stranger that the) 


family is “at home” and ready to receive 
him. At Christmas every house is open. 
Strangers enter without fear. To be a 
foreigner is to have a double claim and 
to be greeted with a double weleome. The 
ceremony and restraint which we associate 
with Spanish manners have no existence 
here, and no introduction is necessary. With 
the prettiest girl in the room for a partner 
(if she be disengaged, and the stranger can 
muster sufficient courage and Spanish to ask 
her) he may join the waltzers, who are 
spinning round the saloon ; or, he will find 
in the adjoining apartmert, cigars, ices, liquors, 
sherbet, and pastry, to which he is expected 
to help himself without ceremony. A sudden 
intimacy springs up between him and sundry 
gorgeous little officers in small moustaches 
and large silver-hilted swords, or with 
beautiful women, who introduce themselves 
by some startling Christian mame—the sur- 
name being seldom used in conversation. A 
child born on any festival or Saint’s day re- 
ceiving the name of such Saint. or festival, and 
it is amusing to hear names, which trans- 
lated into English, would be Donna Nativity, 
or Denna Ascension; or not unfrequently 
Donna Holy Ghost (Aspiritu Santo) or 
Jesuita. The visitor is at once invested with a 
title ; and by the lips of a fair companion, 
the plain John, which his godfather gave 
him, is transformed into the more sonorous 
Don Juan. 

Among the loungers in the saloon may be 


noticed several ladies wearing a dress peculiar | 


to Peru ; and whieh, on the perfect figures of 
the Limefias, has a very graceful appearance. 
From the waist descends the “saya,” a skirt 
of stiff-padded silk, gathered at the top in 
small plaits, and falling to the aucles in 
voluminous folds, which stand out like a 
hooped petticoat, displaying the small and 


pretty foot,—for which the Lima ladies are so | 


deservedly celebrated,—enclosed in a white 
satin slipper worked with gold and silver 
thread. From the head droops the manta, a 
thick veil of dark silk, vaening the upper 
part of the person, and drawn round the face 


so as to leave one bright eye only uncovered. | 


One little hand confines the folds of the 
manta, whilst the other holds a nosegay, or a 
highly-scented handkerchief. In this dress 


the lady becomes the “tapada”—the concealed | 


—and, thus disguised, she indulges in the 
most satirical comments on her neighbours, 
without fear of discovery ; for the sacred 
manta may not be profaned by the rude hand 
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of even a husband or a brother. Stiff French 
fashions are now rapidly superseding this 
graceful costume; although the tapadas 

| attend the religious processions in great num- 

| bers, and the piquant eoquettish manta may 
| frequently be met with in the city. 

In many private houses a sort of theatrical 

| representation of the Nativity is displayed on 

Christmas Eve ; resembling, in some respects, 
the old English mysteries. It is often got up 

| with considerable skill and at a great expense ; 

the child being sometimes cradled in a silver 
manger. 

Later, the bell of the cathedral tolls 

again, and every church in the city, with an- 

swering chime, summons to the midnight 
mass,—the most gorgeous of Rome’s splen- 

did pageants. The crowded plaza empties 
itself into the noble church ; whose vast area, 
unbroken by pews or benches, is covered with 
kneeling figures. Around the walls are 

}numerous shrines, on which stand large 
waxen images of saints, coloured like life, 

clothed in rieh robes, and hung around with 

| costly offerings. Before them burn immense 
wax candles six or eight feet high. Above 
the altar many valuable paintings are 
displayed, the gifts of former kings of 

Spain, On either side stands a massive 
silver candlestick with many branches, weigh- 
ing upwards of a hundred pounds; whilst 
round the shrine are ranged seven silver 
columns, twelve feet high ; each column bear- 
ing as its capital a gilded crown. The shrine 
itself is pure gold, beautifully wrought, and 
glittering with a profusion of precious stones; 
and on the golden altar service, the lustrous 
diamond sparkles beside the pale-green 
emerald, 

At the first notes of the organ pealing 
through the church, a procession—consisting 
of richly-dressed priests who appear from the 
vestries, and a long file of priests and monks, 
led by the stately archbishop—winds slowly 
round the church ; the black and scarlet robes 
are seen for a moment as they pass the lighted 
shrines, and then are lost in the obscurity of 
the darker aisles; whilst, flung from 4 
hundred silver censers, heavy clouds of incense 
fill the air with sickening perfume. It is then 
that they raise the gorgeous chalice to cele- 
brate, in splendour and magnificence, the lowly 
birth of Him who knew not where to lay his 
head, who taught that gentle doctrine— 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” 

The Limeiias are early risers ; and, by six 
o’clock in the morning of Christmas-day the 
market-place is crowded with customers, 
among whom appear many ladies attended by 
their slaves; for whilst the importation of 
negroes into Peru is prohibited, and the laws 
declare that the moment a slave brought from 
janother country touches the soil of the re- 
public, he is free ; yet those already in bondage 








| remain unliberated, and even their children u 


to a certain age, continue slaves; althoug 
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their slavery is now almost nominal, for many 
privileges have been granted to them by the 
government, and before long this stain upon 
the country—onee a very deep one—will be 
totally erased. 

On one side of the market-place stands a 
gloomy building which gives its name to the 
square—the Plazuela de la Inquisicion, But 
the Inquisition has long been banished from the 
land,and its deserted palace now looks sullenly 
over the busy market, once the scene of many 
a terrible martyrdom; for here were per- 
formed the fearful “acts of faith.” Now, the 
only faggots to be seen are those brought from 
the mountains to serve as fuel for cooking 
our Christmas dinner. 

Upon the ground of the square are heaped 
great piles of fruit,—plump, juicy melons, | 
yellow plantains, lusciousgrapes, and fragrant 
limes. Baskets of erimeon chilis and red-hot | 
love-apples shine couspieuously among the 
green heaps of vegetables. Seattered round 
are monster yams and feathery corn-eobs, 
oranges, ripe dates and cocoa-nuis, The 
butchers’ stalls display their stores of beef 
and mutton ; and rows of fowls and turkeys 
promise plenty of good Christmas cheer. In 
the great square the flower-market displays a 
riehly seented bouquet, such as Lima only ean 
produce. Upon alange green leafrests.a founda- 
tion of small, beautifully-coloured fruits; above 
them glows a posy of bright flowers tastefully 
arranged, giving forth a most delicious 
fragrance, and brightened by a sprinkling of 
some delicate perfume. The whole is crowned | 
by a single fruit, on which the sun has| 
lavished all those soft, yet brilliant hues un- | 
known beyond the tropics. One of these | 
much esteemed pucheros de flores is the} 
most acceptable present to be offered to| 
the Lima ladies; who are ail passionately 
fond of perfumes. Pastiles are constantly 
burning in their houses, and showers of 
scented water frequently salute their visitors, 
who receive such marks of attention as high 
compliments. 

By eight o'clock the markets are almost 
deserted, and at nine the bell gives notice of 
the elevation of the host during the celebra- | 
tion of high mass. The scene at evening | 
mwayers is reacted, and again the whole city is | 
wrapped in momentary silence ; not a whisper 
nor @ footfall sounds in the crowded streets. 
Every festival in Lima is marked by a 
religious procession, and the frequent repe- 
tition of these shows, does not appear to lessen 
in the slightest degree the intense gratifica- 
tion which they afford to the inhabitants. 
The festival of St. Rose, the patron saint of 
the city, and the twenty-eighth of October, 
the anniversary of the great earthquake of 
1746, are especially noted for the magnificent 
ceremonies with which they are celebrated, 
aad Christmas Day is always inaugurated by 
one of these splendid spectacles, In the 
chureh of San Domingo, which almost equals 
the cathedral in grandeur, is a beautiful 
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marble statue of St. Rose, richly decorated 


with gold and precious stones, 

By this time the bells of each of the fifty 
churches in the city are clanging most discor- 
dantly, and the people are flocking in theu- 
sands towards the cathedral. Outside in 
the squane, is marshalled the army of the 
republic, consisting of some two thousand 
men, who always form a prominent feature 
in the processions, At length there issues 
forth a long train of monks chanting psalms, 
each bearing in his hand a taper, and dressed 
in the habit of his order. At intervals ai 
pear the statues of the Saints, decked in all 
their rich ornaments, resting on a small plat- 
form, covered with thick velvet hangings, and 
borne by eight or ten strong negroes. On each 
side marches a line of soldiers fully employed 
in keeping off the eager populace, who throng 
around the statues, shouting with delight. 
The roofs and balconies ave covered with 
spectators, strewing flowers upon the passing 
cortége ; and the disguised tapadas flit about 
the procession—throwing on the monks the 
most bewitching glanees, tempting them to 
look aside, and lose their grave demeanour 
for a moment, and then instantly assailin, 
them with showers of laughing, taunts, an 
biting jests, to which the good fathers must, 
fain submit in quiet, er try to drown them 
with their psalmody. 

In the middle of the train comes the figure 
of the Madonna, bearing the holy child ; and 
behind it, the archbishop walks beneath a 
silken canopy, heavy with golden fringe. In 
a rich easket he earries the holy sacrament, 
and, as he passes, the noisy multitude is, 
hushed in its sacred presence, and every head 
uncovers, and every knee is bent, in silent 
adoration, The president of the republic, 
with his ministers and generals, in their gor- 
geous uniforms, relieve the dark dresses of 
the monks ; the military bands play in the 
procession, and a regiment of mounted lancers, 
with long streaming pennons, finishes the 
array. 

So far our Christmas day has been well 
spent, but now there comes a blot upon it ; 
though to the Limeiia that blot is its greatest 
beauty and its chief attraction. It is a bull- 
fight, to which barbarous amusement the 
latter part of the day is always devoted. 
During the season these exhibitions are 
of almost weekly occurrence, and Monday 
being usually set apart for them, that day 
becomes a general holiday. The excitement 
that prevails on these occasions is astonishing. 
The bull-fight is the sole topic of conversa- 
tion ; for the Peruvians are more enthusiasti- 
cally attached to this sport than even the old 
Spaniards, and Lima surpasses her ancient 
mistress, Madrid, in the number and splen- 
dour of these national diversions. The Christ- 
mas bull-fight is commonly the best of the 
season, and eight or ten bulls are frequently 
killed on that day, besides several horses, 
and not unfrequently one or two of wall 
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riders. A large amphitheatre has been erected 
in the suburbs, capable ‘of holding three thou- 
sand persons, and this is always crowded with 
eager spectators. In the centre of the arena 
is a stockade in the form of a cross, intended 
for a place of refuge, the spaces between the 
posts being wide enough to admit a man. The 
Spanish bull-fights have been so often de- 
scribed, and the theme itself is so uninviting, 
that we will not linger over it further than to 
notice one or two peculiarities of the Peruvian 
“toros.” The proceedings are usually opened 
by a company of well-trained soldiers, who 
perform various military evolutions in the 
ring, and form themselves into many complex 
figures ; but the real business of the day is 
commenced by a party of amateurs who dis- 
play their activity and admirable horseman- 
ship, in feigned attacks upon the bull, with 
long light lances; their practised horses 
eluding his fierce onset by nimbly swerving 
from his course. As fresh bulls are brought 
in, new modes of fighting are adopted, and 
with each daring feat or narrow escape, 
shouts of applause ring from the wide gal- 
leries, and showers of flowers and coins are 
thrown into the arena, The ladies are ever 
foremost with their bravos, and seem to take 
a more delighted interest in the savage sport 
than even the male spectators. A file of 
Indians, kneeling on the further side of the 
ring, receive one bull on their slight lances, 
which often break beneath his weight, and 
fearful accidents ensue. By another mode, a 
single Indian, dressed in red, kneels behind a 
short strong lance fixed on a swivel. The head 
of the lance is a long keen blade of steel ; and, 
as the bull rushes forward, the Indian directs 
the weapon with such precision, that the blade 
enters the skull, and passing out behind 
the horns, the bull falls de In such a 
fight it is rare that more than a single course 
is run ; for to the man, the slightest tremor, 
or the smallest flaw in wood or steel, is 
almost certain death. Some bulls are tortured 
by blazing fireworks ; and others are killed 
as in Spain, by matadores, armed with ghort 
swords, and carrying flags or cloaks. But 
we will not dwell upon such brutal sports, 
for they do not harmonise with our English 
ideas of Christmas merriment, nor with 
that Christmas message which brought 
“on earth peace and good-will towards 
men.” 

Willingly we turn from this bad feature 
of our Lima festival to see again the 
merry groups collected round the ice- 
stalls ; to wander through the streets, listen- 
ing once more to the sweet songs of the 
Indian women, or to the solemn chanting of 
the choristers. Or, as we pass the wide 
court-yards, up which the welcome-lamp is 
gleaming, we enter again the hospital saloon ; 
and, watching the graceful dancers, think of 
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merriment, and if they drink our health as 
we do theirs, coupling their names with many 
a hearty wish. 


A PACK OF CARDS. 


Sir Rocrr pE CoverLey sent a pack of 
cards to every cottager-family on his estate, 
every Christmas. Cards are in season, and 
we propose to take a hand. 

Bunhill Row has not now, a stranger 
going that way would think, any very 
striking attractions to boast of. Yet there 
is something remarkable in the spectacle 
of four hundred men, women, boys and girls, 
subjecting the simple material Paper to 
almost every imaginable process—cutting it, 
stamping it, pressing it, pasting it, printing it, 
colouring it, folding it, bordering it, gilding it, 
silvering it, embossing it, sizing it, varnishing 
it, enamelling it, japanning it, sprinkling it, 
brushing it, polishing it. In the large pile of 
buildings, which has the name of De la Rue 
over the entrance, these, and perchance many 
more processes are conducted; how many 
we attempt not even to guess. -All we shall 
do is to endeavour to pick our way among 
the machinery and the piles of paper, and to 
single out such substances and such processes 
as contribute towards the production of that 
singular medley—a pack of cards. 

Fifty-two pieces of card-board have brought 
much pleasure and much ruin in their train; 
yet not the card-board, surely, but the spirit 
which pervades those who use it. The 
favourite theory concerning the origin of 
playing-cards is that a certain king, once 
upon a time, was melancholy and sick, and 
that a courtier invented cards to wile 
away the tedious hours. But this theory 
has been rudely broken in upon; and the 
real truth seems to be that we know neither 
when, nor where, cards were first used as 
instruments of play or amusement, European 
nations may spare themselves all conflict on 
this matter ; for whenever we can prove the 
existence of any art or custom in China and 
India, there is a provoking probability that 
such art or custom was known in those 
countries before Europe had arrived at years 
of discretion. Let it have originated where it 
may, however, the use of playing cards has 
undergone many and curious variations in the 
number of cards and the devices exhibited b 
them. But it may be well to make our card- 
board first, and to study its decorations 
afterwards. ; 

Whatever may be the case in respect to 
some of the thicker pasteboard or millboard, it 
isa rule to make the pasteboard (we will call 
it carton) for playing-cards of several layers 
of paper sasted together. Itis useful to bear 
in mind that the sheets so pasted are large 
enough each for forty ordinary cards. The 





ee days, and far-off friends with whom | sheets in English cards are four in number, 
we have passed so many Christmas Days, and | two to form the foundation or inside, one for 
wonder if they think of us amidst their and one for the back. The heaps of 
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paper, then, are the first objects which meet 
the eye in a systematic notice of the manufac- 
ture; and here the skill of the cunning artificer 
is at once called for. The paper must not be 
smooth, and yet it must not be pluffy; it 
must take the paste well if it be for the inside ; 
and it must take paste well, and paint well, and 
olish well, if it be for the face or the back : 
in short it must render the right service at 
the right time—like everything which fills a 
creditable place inthe world. ‘These sheets of 
paper, then, for the inside or foundation of 
the card are laid down in a compact pile on 
a bench, and the paster proceeds to wield his 
formidable circular brush. Let it not be here 
supposed that a man trifles away his life by 
sticking sheets of paper together ; easy as it 
may seem to dip the big brush into the tub of 
paste, and to beslaver the paper with the 
unctuous compound, yet is it an art which 
can be learned well only by long and steady 
practice. And oh! the paste: let us never 
again think paste to o a trifling com- 
modity, when we find that between three 
and four hundred gallons are required per 
day for the various pastings which occur in 
Messrs, De la Rue’s establishment. When 
the sheets are pasted, two and two together, 
they are solidified or consolidated by a careful 
series of processes, in which cool drying, warm 
drying, and heavy pressure by hydraulic 
presses, are brought in aid one of another ; 
and thus is produced a thin but very firm and 
tough carton, fitted to bear the table-service 
which a pack of cards is destined to render. 
And now we leave the inside carton to 
attend to the face and back. Each of these 
is formed of one piece or sheet of paper, 
differing in quality from that which has been 
used for the inside, but equal in size. The 
sheet is moderately white, and certainly not 
more than moderately smooth. The surface 
to be pasted is left to the tender mercies of 
the paste ; but the other surface is subjected 
to an ordeal which we do not venture to pry 
into too closely, as it is a sort of manu- 
facturers’ secret; it is a process which pre- 
pares the surface for the due reception of 
colour. If the pack is to consist of white 
cards (commonly so called), the surface of 
the carton must still be prepared with a kind 
of flinty coating, in order that the black and 
red for the pips, and the varied colours for 
the court cards may come out clear and 
sharp ; but, if the cards are to have “ coloured 
backs,” the ground-tint is laid on by a regular 
colouring process, and the coloured surface is 
further prepared for the reception of a pattern 
or device. The colouring material here 
employed is such as is technically called 
“distemper ”—an -awkward English version 
of an Italian word which signifies a diluted 
or thin colour; it is mixed with size made 
of parchment cuttings, and is laid on with a 
brush. This is one of the very many employ- 
ments at the establishment of Messrs. De la 
Rue which females are quite well able to fill 
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—a good thing, when we bear in mind the 
heart-aching difficulties which women have 
too often to encounter in their search for a 
living. It is not so pretty an operation as 
many of the dainty processes to which paper 
is subjected ; but this must be submitted to, 
The sheets of paper are laid flat on a bench ; 
they are coated with colour by means of a 
large soft brush, and they are hung singly 
over sticks to dry. 

Beautiful are the devices now impressed on 
the backs of the best playing cards, by a 
process which is, we believe, mainly, if not 
altogether, due to Messrs. De la Rue. We 
have now spread out before us a graceful 
array, consisting of about forty of these 
coloured elegances, each differing from the 
others, Here is a delicate light green back, 
with a drooping flower of the fuschia kind ; 
here is a light pink, with a sprig from a 
cherry tree; and here, and here, and here, 
are yellow, blue, lilac, fawn, salmon, orange, 
flesh, straw, and numerous other colours, all 
light in tint, to set off the devices to greater 
advantage. And these devices are such as to 
show how exquisitely natural objects may be 
pictured, if we will only give our taste fair- 
play. The blue-bell, the forget-me-not, the 
daisy, the carnation, the ear of wheat or of 
barley, all form pretty devices for the backs 
of cards, as the manufacturers have amply 
well shown. Unless for the highest class of 
cards, the whole device is in some one colour ; 
but Messrs. De la Rue have lately pro- 
duced cards in which the device at the 
back is fully coloured in various tints. One 
set especially, a right royal set of four packs, 
tells us how imagery has been brought in aid 
of playing cards. One of these packs has, on 
every card, the initials V. R. in fanciful letters 
in the centre of the back ; another has P. A., 
another P. W., and the fourth has P. R, 
To whom these initials relate it is not difficult 
to guess; and the exquisite flowers and 
leaves which are made to intertwine among 
and around the letters are intended, by a 
little of the poetry of card-making, to sym- 
bolise qualities in the august personages, 
The rose and the hawthorn surrounding one 
monogram ; the holly, the ivy, and the oak, 
surrounding another; the fuschia and the 
daisy, a third ; the primrose, the violet, and 
the lily, a fourth. e will leave those who 
are learned in the language of flowers to in- 
terpret all these symbols, and to apply them 
to the proper objects ; suffice it here to say 
that Mr, Owen Jones has been employed 
in the production of these very graceful 
designs, and that each card back forms a 
dainty little picture, worthy of being re- 
garded as such, irrespective of the main pur- 
pose ofthe card. Some of the cards, belonging 
to other sets, are printed in gold on coloure 
srounds ; some have a kind of Arabesque or 
Menanee pattern, very rich, but very in- 
describable ; some have squat, thick, stiff, 
hard, unmeaning patterns, to suit the taste of 
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those (and their name is legion) who, in 
another class of productions, would prefer a 


willow-pattern plate, simply because they are | 
One of the most pleasing | 


accustomed to it. 
of all the varieties of coloured backs is that 
which consists of a minute interlaced pattern, 


something like the engine-turned surface of | 


a watch-case: indeed, many players prefer 
these to the more pictorial patterns, as being 
less attractive or distractive. 

How these backs are printed we shall better 
know when we come to speak of the faces of 
the court-eards. It may be at once stated, 
however, that the printing plates are large 
enough for forty cards, and that the printing 
is done upon the sheets of prepared paper, 
not upon single cards-or even upon cardboard. 

The faces of the cards constitute a subject 
on which whole volumes have been written : 
not, of course, in relation to their technical 
manufacture, but to the devices represented 
on them. How many of such volumes there 
may be, we cannot venture to say ; but it is, 
at any rate, true that Mr. Chatto has devoted 
more than three hundred octavo pages, and 
Mr. Singer nearly four hundred quarto pages 
to the history of playing cards. Let us, 
before watching the card-printers at work, 
say a few words concerning the size, the 
shape, the number, the pips, and the ¢ées, of 
playing cards; for the strange figures of 
fun on our cards cannot be understood with- 
out a little reference to past ages. The pips are, 
technically, the common.or un-honoured cards ; 
while ¢ées are the court-cards or honours. 
And we may say, en passant, that Mr. Chatto 
calls them coat cards instead of court cards ; 
a term for which we may presume he has 
good reasons, 

In respect to the number of cards in each 
pack, we should be puzzled in our whist-play 
if it were more or less than fifty-two ; but it 
is quite evident that games have been played 
in past ages, which not only permitted but 
required a larger number of cards in each 
pack. Of three Hindoo paeks in the Museum 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, one contains 
ninety-six cards, and the others a hundred and 
twenty cards each. There are packs of cards 
still in use in France, called tarots, supposed to 
have been derived from the Italians, in which 
there are seventy-eight cards to the pack. 

Few players would have any conception 
of the variations which the “ pips” have 
undergone. Our hearts, diamonds, clubs, and 
spades, have not come down to us without 
many masqueradings. The old German cards 
used to have Herzen, Griinen, Eicheln, and 
Schellen (hearts, leaves, acorns, and bells). 
The old Italian cards had coppe, spade, 
bastoni, and danari (cups, swords, batons or 
clubs, and money); and such cards are yet 
to be met with. The French names, ceeur, 
carreau, tréfie, and pique, refer to the same 
four suits as those we now use; cour and 
carreau will do very well for our hearts and 
diamonds ; pique has rather puzzled the com- 
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mentators ; but tréfle (trefoil) is certainly a 


| better name than clubs for the pips so desig- 


nated. In the Hindoo pack of ninety-six 
cards there are eight suits of twelve cards 
each ; and the pips of these suits are repre- 
sented by a pine-apple, a coloured spot, a 
spot differently coloured, a sword, a head, a 
parasol, a square, and an oval. Inthe Hindoo 
pack of a hundred and twenty cards there 
are ten suits of twelve cards each ; and these 
rise to the transcendental sublimities of 
Hindoo mythology ; for the pips symbolise as 
many avatars or incarnations of Vishnu, in 
the forms of a fish, a tortoise, a boat, a lion, 
an axe, a goat, a horse, an umbrella, and two 
heads. Where, as in such instances as these, 
the suits are more than four in number, some 
particular colour as well as device is usually 
appropriated to each. Thus in the Hindoo 
pack of ninety-six cards, the eight suits have 
a ground colour of fawn, black, brown, white, 
green, blue, red, and yellow ; while the pack 
of ten suits has ten different colours. It was 
not always that packs of four suits had, as at 
present in most European cotntries, only two: 
colours for the pips, black and. red ; and there 
wre some among us who think that a slight 
change might advantageously be made in this) 
respect. Sir Frankland Lewis has suggested 
that near-sighted persons might distinguish 
hearts from diamonds or clubs from spades 
more readily, if different colours were adopted; 
and Messrs, De La Rue, acting upon this sug- 
gestion, have produced ecards with red hearts, 
blaek spades, green clubs, and blue diamonds, 

The court-cards, or coat-cards, or picture- 
cards have had a yet more intricate history 
than the pips. It is all very well to havea 
King and a Queen ; but why a Knafe should 
gain entrar.ce into such goodly company does 
not seem very clear. The old German cards 
had neither Queen nor Knave; instead of 
these they had an ober and an wnéer, a 
superior officer and a subaltern. Some of 
the cards in Southern Europe were similarly 
without Queen or Knave. In the early 
French cards each King had a special name, 
besides that of the suit which belonged to him; 
thus, in the pack still existing, the four Kings 
are called Charlemagne, Cesar, Alexander, 
and David; the four Queens are Judith, 
Rachel, Argine, and Pallas ; while the four 
Knaves or Valets are La Hire, Hector, 
Lancelot, and Hogier. The French tarots 
have four court personages, King, Queen, 
Chevalier, and Valet. In cards, as in chess, 
the King is always present ; but the Queen 
and the Knave in the one kind of play- 
materials, and the Queen, the Bishop, the 
Knight, and the Rook in the other, have 
undergone many curious changes. 

We see, then, that the size, the shape, the 
number, the colour, the pips, and the devices: 
of playing cards, have all undergone many 
modifications ; and with this knowledge in 
hand we will return to the workshop and 
watch the labours of the card-printers. 
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There seems reason to believe that stencilled 
cards were in use before those produced 
at the press ; and, until within the last few 
years, stencilling was the general method in 
use. A stencil is simply a sheet of strong 
paper, which has been made thick and 
tough by repeated coatings of cil-paint on 
both sides and long-continued dryings. It 
is cut into holes having the exact size and 
form of the pips or devices to be pro- 
duced. 'The colouring matter, mixed with paste, 
is ready at hand; the stencil is laid flat 
on a sheet of prepared paper; and the calour, 
being brushed over with a large circular 
brush, enters the holes through the stencil, 
and imparts the design to the paper’ placed 
underneath. ‘This may be done on the whole 
thickness of the carton as easily as on the 
sheet of paper which is to form only the face ; 
whereas the printing of the pips cannot be | 
efficiently managed except on a pieee of limp 
paper. ‘This stencil process is in principle 
just the same as that by which the commoner 
kinds of paper-hanging are produced ; but it 
requires infinitely more care and skill to en- 
sure the sharpness and clearness of the device. 
Most of the London makers still employ this! 
method of producing—not only the pips—but | 
the chief part of tie design in the court-cards. 
For the latter purpose a pear-tree wood-cut is | 
engraved with the outliné of the device ; an| 
impression is taken from this and is filled up | 
in colours by stencil. The impression from| 
the wood-cut was, until within the last few | 
years, taken by rubbing (as engravers some- | 
times take their proofs) ; but the press is now | 
generally employed for this purpose. | 

One of the turning poirts in the manufae- 
ture, that which gave a new aspect to thie) 
whole affair, was an improvement patented | 
about twenty years ago; viz. the employ-| 
ment of oil-colours instead of water-colours | 
or size colours or paste colours, No one 
can tell but those who have to master) 
the difficulties, what it is which is here 
attempted ; we have heard of the months 
of labour, and the sums of ‘money, and the| 
stores of patience, called for in realising| 
this project, and we can believe it all. To| 
make the pip equal-tinted, to make its out- 
lines clear and sharp, to make the paint) 
adhere well to the paper, to enable it to bear 
the after-polishing, to dissipate every fear of | 
stickiness between one card and another—all | 
this was to be attained. The plates for print- | 
ing are engraved on copper or on brass, or 
they are made by electrotype casting from model | 
plates, or they are built up of little slips of 
copper arranged in definite forms, or they are 
formed of copper wire woven into a beautifully 
minute pattern ; all these, and perhaps more 
methods, are adopted for producing a plate, 
according as the pips, the ¢étes, or the backs 
are to be printed, and according to the nature 
of the device adopted. The printing itself 
differs little from ordinary colour-printing. 
According to the plate employed, there may 
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be printed a sheet of coloured backs, a she>t 
of hearts, a sheet of clubs, and so on. If it be 
a sheet of court-cards, there are required as 
many plates and as many separate printings 
as there are colours—generally six, one for 
the outline, and one each for the red, blue, 
yellow, black, and ftesh colours. The plate is 
daubed with the colours, and the sheet is 
printed therefrom. 

If card-players will not be enlightened, 
why should card-makers fret themselves 
thereat ? Messrs. Dela Rue are said to have 
spent much capital, and much time: and in- 
genuity, in producing more graceful figures 
than those now seen on our court-cards; they 
have employed talented artists, and have 
produced many novelties ; but people will 
not give up the old deformities; and there- 
fore deformities are still made to please 
the people. Let us look at this King of 
Hearts, for instance. His blue hair curls 
gracefully round his sakmon-coloured face ; 
his yellow crown with a red border is; 
in shape, a compromise between a car- 
peuter’s paper cap, and a charity boy's 
muftin-cap ; his left» arm holds a sword in a 
position well nigh impossible (but no matter 
for that), while his right, in asort of bishop’s 
sleeve, is laid upon his royal breast; his 
ermined robe, with something of the grace of 
a sou’-wester coat, partially reveals his in- 
describable tunic within ; his shoe must have 
been borrowed from. Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
his left leg is gone we know not whither; 
but his right leg—like the coachman immor- 
talised by Thomas Hood—is 


* Too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow miud.” 


Sometimes, in order that keen whist-players 
may not detect each other’s court-cards, the 
figures are made double-headed ; our double 
King of Hearts is, by this manceuvre, de- 
prived of legs altogether ; -he has another 
head where his heels should be; and his 
waist is'an amalgamation of two kings in 
one. The attempt to induce card-players 
to accept kings, and queens, and knaves of 
more rational form, failed signally.. Other 
countries have made similar attempts. 
Thus, during the revolutionary period of 
1793-4, there were packs of cards made with 
Moliére, Lafontaine, Voltaire, and Rousseau 
for the four kings; and Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, ‘and Fortitude, for the four 
queens. Another pack had the “Genii” of 
War, Arts, Peace, and Commerce, for the 
kings; the “ Liberties” of the Press, Religion, 
Marriage, and Professions, for the queens ; 
and the “ Equalities” of Duties, Ranks, 
Rights, and Races, for the knaves and valets. 
Houbigant, in 1818, produced cards with the 
Court costumes of France at four widely dis- 
tinct periods. Cotta, the bookseller of 
Tiibingen, has had cards made with twelve 
characters .from Schiller’s Joan of Arc; of 
which the four kings were represented by 
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Charles the Seventh, Philip of Burgundy, 
Réné of Anjou, and Talbot; and the four 
queens by Joan of Are, Louise of Are, 
Isabella of Bavaria, and Agnes Sorel. There 
were cards produced at Hrankfort in 1815, 
with Wellington as the knave of diamonds, 
and Blucher as the knave of clubs; a com- 
pliment which might appear questionable 
did we not bear in mind that the knave is 
not so designated on the continent. The 
Americans have lately produced cards having 
Washington, Adams, Franklin, and Lafayette 
for the four kings; Venus, Fortune, Ceres, 
and Minerva, for the four queens ; and four 
Indian Chiefs for the four knaves—as. curious 
a family party as one may meet ina long 
summer’s day, 

The inside of the carton being formed by 
two ted thicknesses of cartridge paper, 
and the face and the back being printed with 
the required devices, the paste-brush is again 
put into requisition. The four thicknesses 
or layers are finally united ; and then ensue 
such hot-air dryings and such hydraulic 
pressings as bring the carton into a very 
dense and compact state. Then we come to 
the polishing—a process which has taxed the 
ingenuity of manufacturers as much, perhaps, 
as any other. All the little hillocks in the 
paper are to be rubbed down ; both surfaces 
are to be made beautifully smooth, and yet 
one is to be more highly glossed than the 
other; for two equally polished surfaces 


have a tendency to adhere in a manner that 
would interfere with the shuffling and dealing 


of cards. The sheets of carton are passed 
over a brush-wheel, and are pressed between 
heated plates, and are rolled between heated 
rollers ; they are also pressed in contact with 
a roller made of ten thousand discs of paper 
compressed with enormous force, and turned 
in a lathe to produce a surface of a very re- 
markable kind. 

But we had almost forgotten the Ace of 
Spades : a forgetfulness which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not pardon. Every 
pack of cards made in England for home use 
pays one shilling to Her Majesty ; for which 
the ace of spades is the printed receipt. 
The manufacturer pays for the production 
and engraving of a steel plate containing 
twenty aces of spades; he also sends paper 
to Somerset House; and the authorities 
at the Stamp Office print him off thousands 
and tens of thousands of aces. These are 
sent to him in certain quantities, and under 
certain bonds and seals and restrictions. He 
proceeds to use them, by pasting the sheets of 
aces on carton, and making cards of them. 
The Excise Officer calls on him at intervals ; 
and, for al] the sheets of aces which he is not 
in a condition to produce, he has to pay one 
shilling each ace as duty ; and a Government 
stamp is pasted round every pack to show 
that the duty has been paid. Another steel 
plate is engraved with the ace of spades for 
export cards, but no duty is paid on these. 
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As there are men who will try to drivea 
coach and six through almost any Act of 
Parliament, so are there odd schemes whereby 
second-hand cards may be sold over again, 
without paying another shilling to the Go- 
vernment; the cut-corner cards are an 
illustration of this, 

In cutting the sheets of prepared carton 
into cards, whether twenty or forty toa sheet, 
a machine is used similar to that with which 
bookbinders cut their millboard. There is 
a long blade, hinged at one end, and worked 
by a handle at the other ; the carton is laid 
on a flat surface, with certain raised edges for 
guidance, and a cut is made with remarkable 
cleanness and quickness. The carton is first 
cut into strips or traverses, and then the strips 
into separate cuts; and so great is the dex- 
terity acquired by practice that one of the 
card-hands at this establishment can cut up 
something like twenty thousand cards in a day, 

Whether men have such quick eyes and 
such nimble fingers as women, is a question 
which we will not venture to determine ; but 
it would seem impossible to excel the speed 
with which the very pretty processes of 
sorting and examining are conducted. We 
forget the technical terms employed ; 
but the reader must picture to himself a 
woman sitting at a table, with heaps of 
finished cards before her. She has just taken 
a large number, with delicate pink backs; 
she spreads them out with a rapidity which 
the eye can scarcely follow, and she detects 
instantly the slightest difference in tint—a 
hundredth part of a shade, for aught we 
ltnow. She thus makes up packs in which all 
the fifty-two cards have exactly the same 
tint. She then examines every part of both 
surfaces of every card; if there be no 
speck or blemish, the card is laid aside as a 
Mogul—a peerless prince ; if there be a slight 
blemish on one surface, the card is a Harry; 
if a little spot on both surfaces, it is a High- 
lander ; if there be more than two or three 
little spots, it is rejected altogether, and be- 
comes a waste card. Why it is that all doubly 
spotted cards should be Highlanders, is a 
question of nationality utterly beyond our 
power to solve; all we know is, that the 
wrappers for the packs havea Mogul, a 
Harry the Eighth, and a Highlander, printed 
on them, for the reception of the first, the 
second, and the third class of cards, respec- 
tively ; and that there is a difference in value 
of about sixpence per pack between each 
class and that next to it. The oddity of the 
matter is, that however the card-makers differ 
in other particulars, they all adopt these de- 
signations, and all are so disrespectful to the 
Highlander as to make him the humblest 
member of the triad. But our workwoman 


| has not yet finished her labours. The exami- 


nation of tints leads to one classification ; the 
examination of maculz, or little specks, leads to 
another ; and there is the sorting of suits and 
of numbers, so as to ensure that each pack 
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shall contain its proper fifty-two cards ; and | 
the tying up into neat packets. How the} 
fingers and the eye can do so much isa matter 
for wonderment to a looker-on; but true it 
is that our dexterous workwoman can thus | 
scrutinise, and classify, and arrange two hun- 
dred packs—ten thousand cards—in a day. 

The packs are made up, and papered, and 
tied, but they must not be sold until the ex- | 
ciseman has done his part. He comes at | 
intervals, and superintends the pasting on of | 
the stamp, or semi-wrapper, which permits | 
the pack to go forth whither it will, The 
rejected cards—the cards which have more 
than the one or the two allowable (because | 
almost invisible) specks—are not thrown 
away ; there are men who will buy almost 
everything, and among them are men who} 
buy these waste cards, not to metamorphose 
them into other things, but to make up pass- 
able packs out of heterogeneous odds and 
ends. What they do, and how they do it, are 
inscrutable mysteries, not known, we believe, 
even to the manufacturers who sell the waste 
cards ; whether they boil them, or stew them, 
or scrape them, or paint them, or otherwise 
doctor them—no matter, the cards come 
forth as bran new cards. 

It will be quite evident, from the details 
given in this paper, that a large amount 
of ingenuity is displayed in manufacturing 
the half million packs of cards which the 
Messrs. De la Rue, and the five or six other 
manufacturers who furnish our supply, pro- 
duce annually, 





THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN : 
WITH A BARON MUCH INTERESTED IN HIM. 


I am in Dresden; my apartment is a 
suite of five fine lofty airy rooms, on the second 
and best floor of a palace, in the most fashion- 
able quarter of the town; and I pay a sum in 
German money equivalent to about three 
pounds English, monthly. My rooms, indeed, 
are not carpeted, save by a little strip of 
something that looks like drugget placed 
along the side of my bedstead. I rejoice at 
this, however, and I think, perhaps if some 
people I have met only knew what a receptacle 
of invisible abominations an ill-kept carpet is, 
they might be glad enough to exchange it for 
the spotless surface of a polished floor. 

What is especially convenient, also, is the 
arrangement of my little dwelling. In the 
first place it is all upon one floor, and the 
doors, the upper part of which are of stained 
glass—so that you cannot see through them— 
open from one room to the other. My sitting- 
room is, of course, the best of the suite, and 
is almost as large as an English ball-room in 
a country house. Let me look round it. The 
paper is of a plain light stone colour, which 
serves to set off to considerable advantage the 
pictures which hang round the room in quaint 
antique frames—pleasing and suggestive of 
thought enough, which I take to be the real 
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charm of pictures—but rather too numerous 
and too formally placed. Too numerous, be- 
cause my host is an artist, and, I fear, an inge- 
nious fabricator of old pictures; and too 
formally placed, because it is scarcely natural 
in the Germans to be tasteful in the arrange- 
ment of anything. 

A noble chnalaline of cut glass hangs in the 
centre of the room, and is somewhat too grand 
for it, large and spacious as it is; but, upon 
the whole, it is a graceful ornament, and, 
with the light playing and sparkling among 
the cuttings of the glass, enlivens the apart- | 
ment amazingly, Then there is no end te the 
looking-glasses in all directions, so that my 
sitting-room would be the paradise of a 
coquette or a dandy, but unfortunately there 
is no getting at any of them. Between the two 
windows—unlucky position — the principal 
mirror is slung a great deal too high, and 
behind an immoveable sofa, so that there is 
no getting at that. It isa bad glass, also, in 
spite of its gay frame, and makes me look 
like the pictures of Voltaire in his old age. 
Then, over the door, high and far beyond 
utility, like some fine people we meet now 
and then in the world, is placed a circular 
mirror ; but, as when I approach it I seem to 
be walking on my head, I seldom look up at 
that. Two others, again, are let into the 
wall, but as they have the disadvantage of 
being almost entirely covered and completely 
darkened by the curtains, I don’t look at them, 

Neither can I say much for the furniture, 
which consists of about a dozen of the hardest, 
most untractable, uneasy chairs, sofas, and 
tables I ever had any dealings with. They 
are made of veneered wood, badly glued 
together, and are always giving way at.un- 
seasonable times. He must have been a 
cunning upholsterer who covered those shiny 
unsafe chairs, and who designed that sofa, 
which never could be laid down upon by any 
conceivable tact and self-arrangement, In- 
deed, it is as well to study the art of balancing 
one’s self under difficulties before attempting 
even to sit down ; for these articles of furni- 
ture are endued with an inner garment of a 
poor but gaudy kind of satin, extremely 
slippery, and an outer one of glazed chintz. 
Hold tight, might be a good watchword 
under such circumstances even in the case of 
an English chair; but with these it is im- 
possible to take any liberties. Unless you sit 
down very gingerly and respectfully indeed, 
some part of the wood-work is certain to give 
way, and let you through the seat or back- 
wards, as the case may be. 

I cannot say that these things discompose 
me much. I like my rooms, upon the whole, 
infinitely better than Sir Harcourt Berkeley’s 
little confined rabbit-hutch of a lodging in 
Duke Street, St. James’s, for which he pays 
five guineas a week, or something more than 
six times the price that I pay. Ihave got over 
the English prejudice about fires, too, and 
begin to think that a handsome china stove, 
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“surmounted by an exquisite statue of Vesta, 
may be as agreeable am object to look at 
and quite as warm and comfortable to feel, 


as an open fire-place, and that, if made on | 
true scientific principles, it will diffuse a far | 


more regular and healthy heat, and, in any 
ease, that it is infinitely cleaner and more 
economical, 
gases and impurities when sitting too near it, 


and little purses and coffins do not fly out and | 


burn holes in my slippers. I am not worried 


by being constantly obliged to look after it, | 


and poke it, and nurse it. Lam not obliged 


to get up ence or twice every half hour in | 


windy weather to open the doors and windows 
to clear the room of smoke. Iam not obliged 
to have a dirty coal-scuttle in my room, made 


to tumble over in the dark ; and I do not run | 
splinters up my nails while putting on wood | 
All I] 


—my stove being fed at the back. 
know of the operation being a pleasant 


rumbling, as fresh logs are cast on, and a} 
roar, like that of a distant torrent, as the | 
rushing air is compelled by science to act like 


an untiring pair of bellows in want of no 
working. Should some clever person say that, 

_in a little while, I must be breathing air too 
dry to be wholesome ; I answer, that a very 
simple means of preventing the air of my 
room from becoming too dry, is to place upon 
my stove a little vase containing water and 
artificial flowers, if I want it to look pretty: 
and, besides, as I have already said, my rooms 
communicating one with another, I can re- 
gulate the temperature of them just as I please, 
or even open a distant window. 

Let me see if I can remember how the day 
asses, In the first place, I rise soon after day- 
ight, for oné must be a sluggard indeed to 

sleep late in a German house, and it is next to 
impossible to do so. At the very top of the 
morning, a man—who is maintained by volun- 
‘tary contributions from all my neighbours— 


begins ringing an enormous bell, ten times | 


louder than adustman’s, with the premeditated 
purpose of waking up man, woman, and child ; 
and it is but doing him justice to say that he 
succeeds most thoronchly. Then comes a crier, 
who is employed indifferently by the auctioneer 
of any public sale that is to take place during 


the day, and by advertising shopkeepers, or by | 
people who have lost or found anything. This | 
functionary shouts out his mission in the | 


hoarsest, strangest voice ever heard, and 
repeats it at.the corner of every street in the 
town, according to the terms of his contract. 
Understanding what he says, is of course out 
of the question, but he wakes me up for all 
that, even if my slumbers have survived the 
bell. 

Up I get then, and repair from bed, into an 
immense tub, which serves me for a bath—an 
unpopular institution in Germany, and there- 
fore my proceedings in this respect are sub- 
jected to much remark and inguiry ; nay, on 
one occasion my servant is waylaid by a fierce 


Baron, who liveson the same story, and whose 


I do not breathe all sorts of | 


| euriosity has become uncontrollable. That 
nobleman insists that my servant shall 
demand an immediate interview for him, and 
as he is known to be connected with the 
police, his demand is of course looked upon 
as a law by a German. On being shown in 
i he casts a rapid glance round the apartment ; 
probably he has concluded in his own mind 
that so much water can be for nothing else 
than the alimentary purposes of Democrats 
jor refugees. He greets me however with 
extravagant politeness—a caricature of French 
| hat-taking-offism before Frenchmen lost their 
manners—and at length makes known to me 
| the object of his early visit. He is anxious to 
see what I do with so much water; and on 
my explaining, seems relieved, but looks 
doubtful and still unconvinced. Upon which 
I take him into that sanctum sanctorum, 
where the tub is placed surrounded by wet 
oil-cloth and considerable splashing. He can- 
not resist the evidences of his own senses, bui 
still supposes I warm the water. No! At 
fault again, it is cold. “Impossible!” ex- 
claims the Baron; “during the whole of 
the winter months, from the beginning of 
October till the end of May, I am glad to 
huddle on my clothes when I get up, as fast as 
I can, and never take them off until I go to bed 
again : sometimes not then. Such a discipline 
would be the death of me.” 

This important ceremony over, I receive a 
| visit from an elderly lady, who is the cook of 
the establishment. She brings me a small 
cup of coffee and two little breads, each made 
in the shape of a child’s penny trumpet. 
These I reject for the twentieth time, re- 
questing mildly that they be replaced by 
tea. and a beefsteak. The old lady lifts-up 
her hands and eyes, and wonders how it is 
possible to eat beefsteaks so early in the 
morning ; but is reassured by a pleasant word 
or two, and fancies I must have been ill the 
night before, as I tell her I ate no black- 
puddings for supper. She is succeeded by the 
functionary in uniform who brings my news- 
paper from the other end of the town for the 
exact sum of the third of a farthing daily. 
He, in his turn, gives place to a person who, 
in appearance, might pass for a Professor of 
Divinity, and I rise respectfully when he is 
shown in. He informs me, however, that he 
is a journeyman watchmaker, travelling, and 
|shows me little books stamped all over, and 
| certificates stamped and sealed without end, 
| as a preparatory ceremony to asking for some 
| pecuniary assistance on his journey. I give 
him a shilling, upon which he believes that 
|I must desire change, and informs me hesi- 
tatingly that he has none, though [am not 
quite sure that he is telling me the truth. I 
|reassure him, however, and making me a 
,a formal and rather condescending bow, he 
| goes upon his way. 

Again I must look up from a review of 
Shakspeare’s works, which occupies two- 
thirds of my morning paper, for there is Pepi, 
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my servant, waiting to speak to me, “A 
lady wishes to know,” says Pepi, “if my 
grace is disengaged.” 

“Certainly,” replied I, “ who is she ?” 

The lady declines to give her name, and 
being shown in, nevertheless expresses some 
little hesitation in accepting the seat which I 
offer her, and begins playing with a small and 
neat leather instrument case which she has 
taken out of from that sanctuary of sanc- 
tuaries, a lady’s pocket. 

I look inquiry, and she is not slow to un- 
derstand, though she does so with an air of 
considerable mystery. Would I like to have 
any grey hairs eradicated? No. She sees I 
have not got any; but I wear my moustaches 
badly, and there are a few hairs about the 
corners of my mouth which might be pulled 
out with advantage. Then my eyebrows! | 
she is really distressed by them. They are | 
quite straight ; she could arch them beauti-| 
fully in five minutes ; would [I let her try ?| 
No! Was it possible ? Well, the English | 
lords she had met with had been all so odd ;| 
hardly one of them would submit to having | 
his whiskers pulled out ; yet nothing could be | 
in such bad taste as a whisker. It spoiled the | 
classical look of the face (I am not ex-| 
aggerating, “classikalisch” is the very word | 
she uses), and made all the English lords look | 
like drum majors, A little moustache falling 
naturally, and an imperial ; that was the 
fashion of princes! ‘The rest of the face| 





should be cleared by the art of the tweezer. 


80, then, I am not to be couvineed? I 
fear not. Still she does not despair. She’! 
has remarked that most English lords had 
little hard execrescences on the feet—may 
she say corns? I laugh and blush slightly, 
not being used to such inquiries on the part 
of ladies, but there must be something in my | 
look which owns that here she has me; and | 
in far less than that period of time which is 
popularly known as a jiffy, I find one of my 
slippers is reposing at a distance from me, 
and the foot to which it belongs in the lady’s | 
lap, undergoing a very delicate and serviceable 
manipulation. The operation is soon over ;| 
the lady’s fee, just eightpence, deposited in the 
sanctuary before alluded to; and she takes 
her leave just as the magnificent music of a 
splendid German military band comes pealing 
in through the open window, filling the room 
with martial melody, and my. imagination 
with all sorts of heroic thoughts. Oh, those 
German bands, how much have . they to 
answer for! I look upon them, for my part, 
as the very bulwark and strong tower of 
defence of the militaryggespotisms. ‘There 
stands poor freedom, ed and _broken- 
spirited, slandered and insulted ; while slavery 
goes by, in such pomp and glory, with such a 
braying of trumpets, and such a clashing of 
cymbals, that no wonder the crowd love false 
glitter better than true worth. 

The band swgeps on, followed by a rabble 
rout of admirem and I begin to dress. When 
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dressed, I go out. An hour or two in the 
picture gallery—I never can tire of these 
splendid foreign picture galleries; another 
hour or two spent in the studios of artists 
with whom I have gradually become intimate: 
a hard task but well worth the trouble; an 
hour devoted to a music lesson; another to 
a game at fives, in which I am growing a 
proficient, though the Germans still beat me; 
then an hour spent in shooting at a mark, or 
in sword exercise, in both of which pursuits 
Jam excelled by my companions ; or in a free 
gallop which I am obliged to take by myself; 
and so to dress, and to dinner. 

I will not dine at one o’clock after the 
manner of the Germans, because I find it 
spoils my day ; and I do not drink Bavarian 
beer, because it disagrees with me ; both of 
which peculiarities brought me rather into dis- 
repute at first, but by persevering in them 
they got to be looked upon simply as evidences 
of that spleen which is supposed to be a 
characteristic of my countrymen. I am 
pitied and forgiven. The waiter even, at the 
inn where I dine, takes me gradually under 
his protection ; for which I am grateful and 
reward him liberally—not too liberally, how- 
ever, lest I should spoil the waiter market and 
others should be brought to grief thereby. 
Penetrated by good feeling towards me, this 
functionary sends me in, my beef, half raw, 
under the impression that that is the method 
of cooking it in benighted England ; being 
remonstrated with, in gentle terms, he cor- 
rects his error, and—for in spite of the 
manner in which Englishmen are laughed at, 
there is a great deal of Anglo-mania about— 
I find him watching me curiously ; and, after 
a little time, emboldened by my conciliating 
manners, he ventures to ask for the pattern 
of my great-coat. I allow him to take it and 
make him happy; although I cannot say 
when he appears in his new garment that 
the pattern of mine seems to have been taken 
very accurately. At least, I hope it is not; 
for I observe that my friend the waiter’s 
coat is decidedly too short behind, and too 
long before, and that the collars fall un- 
equally, and that it buttons in wrinkles 
enough to make Mr. Davis’s foreman go wild 
with anguish. The colour is certainly not mine, 
being.a yellowish brown with metal buttons, 
lined with a bright red, which the waiter 
thinks an improvement. 

Perhaps it is.also to take the pattern of one 
of my coats that I find the Baron so busy in 
my room when I return home to fetch my 
subseription-ticket to the stalls of the theatre. 
AsIdo not keep my coats in my writing- 
desk, however, although I have left the ke 
out, the idea appears improbable ; so I 
him what he may be doing there? just for 
the sake of acquiring information, and because 
I am of a curious and inquisitive turn of 
mind, He has “rendered himself,” he says, 
simply for the purpose of making me.a visit; 
and I find him comfortably. smoking a 
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cigar, and reading my letters to pass the time. 
I feel surprised. 

Would I inform him of my intention in 
visiting Germany? Am I engaged in the 
charming pursuit of literature? No? Surely 
that astonishes him ; so many of my country- 
men make such fine incomes by letters. Might 
he ask me if I have many friends in Germany ; 
if I intend staying long; and who is my 
banker? In short there is no end to his 
kind inquiries ; and it is probably to satisfy 
himself on these points that he has been fol- 
lowing me about in rain and fine weather 
ever since my arrival—which I now re- 
member him to have done, on looking at him 
more attentively. 

And I go to the theatre, and see one 
of those dear old German plays, all specula- 
tive conversation ; far, very far beyond any 
possibility of comprehension by me or anybody 
else. Sol gotosleep. Yet it seems all very 
lachrymose and spirit-stirring too, for I always 
wake up when the orchestra begins. The 
music is, of course, excellent. Iam enabled to 
see more white pocket-handkerchiefs and red 
noses than I can count. The play, long as it 
is, is over at half-past nine. If it were not 
over at that time, the audience would decline 
to wait for its conclusion: that being the 
hour of supper. If ever this hour be the least 
exceeded, a banging of box-doors—sounding 
like the irregular fire of a band of guerillas—is 
sure to be heard, and the house is cleared in no 
time. I do not eat suppers, however ; finding 
that after a five or six o’clock dinner I have 
no appetite left ; and thus am obliged to take 
an evening walk before I venture to call on 
any of my acquaintance, as is the custom after 
the theatre in Germany. At eleven o'clock, 
however, I generally make my appearance 
somewhere, and am very well received. Some 
beautiful music, vocal and instrumental, or 
some merry games, and perhaps a dance, con- 
clude the day ; and I go home, ringing pp the 
porter of my palace, who claims three shillings 
every month, or rather more than a penny a 
day, for letting me in after ten o’clock at night. 

In the morning again, I receive a printed in- 
vitation to present myself at nine o’clock at the 
Police office ; and, although somewhat startled, 
especially as I cannot help connecting it with 
the visit of my friend the Baron on the previous 
evening, I go punctually to the time, and find 
that nobody can make out what I want, or 
what to say to me, until I obgerve my friend 
the Baron coming out of a room in the esta- 
blishment. He immediately approaches me 
with a profusion of bows and compliments. 
He has come, he says, for a passport. Will 
I allow him to assist me in the object of 
my visit? I bow somewhat stiffly to decline 
the attention ; but that nobleman, whose 
courtesy will not receive any discouragement 
from mere English coldness of manner, hastens 
to conduct me into the room he has just 
quitted. There I find a grave functionary, 
with a most imposing uniform and fierce 
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moustaches ; but a good-natured-looking fellow 
for all that. I exhibit my printed invitation, 
and he begins to questionme. Iam also cross- 
examined in the most charming manner by 
the Baron himself, who seems to have the 
lively interest he takes in my proceedings, by 
no means damped from my answers of last 
night. I refer, however, to the British 
Minister and to the first banker of the town, 
as well as to several well-known persons, 
and am requested very politely to present 
myself again on the following morning at 
the same hour. I cannot help noticing that 
the good-humoured functionary casts no very 
friendly look at my neighbour the Baron, and 
seems tothink him a good-for-nothing mischief- 
maker ; although he stands plainly in awe of 
him. I do not go, however, on the following 
morning, and am not summoned. When I 
meet the good-natured functionary by accident 
in the street he, too, stops to speak to me, 
and seems to bear me no grudge for having 
neglected to obey his commands. The Baron, 
when I meet him at balls and parties, is quite 
oppressive in civilities, although he does not 
make me any more visits; and indeed the 
curiosity of my host, which was at one time 
troublesome, has, at this present writing, sub- 
sided into such an awe-stricken respect that I 
would rather not meet him; for he makes such 
low bows, and gives me such high-sounding 
titles, that Iam ashamed of him. In short, 
nobody worries me any longer, except the old 
lady who brings me my coffee of amorning. She, 
indeed, I have reason to suppose, is for ever 
rummaging in my drawers when I am absent, 
inasmuch as at least half my handkerchiefs 
and gloves disappear, as if by magic; and I 
am sure to hear the hurried and unequal pat- 
tering of her feet scudding over the polished 
floor, if I return unexpectedly. I hear, how- 
ever, that she is fond of dancing, and is 
going to be married to her third husband; 
so that I am not surprised at her anxiet 

for her personal appearance ; and, indeed, 
she is so very much like certain lodging- 
house people in England, that I have no 
right to consider her confusion of ideas as to 
what is hers and what is mine, at all peculiar 
to her country. 
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